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The man who owns a 1950 Cadillac should be re- 
spected as much for his practical wisdom as for his 
good taste. He has, of course, one of the world’s 
most distinguished personal possesz:ons. Yet, if he 
has one of the lower-priced Cadillacs—he actually 


paid /ess for it than he would have to pay for certain 


models of numerous other makes of cars. He also has 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


* 


Jewels by Van Cleef & Arpels 


an extremely economical car—both to operate and 
maintain. Gasoline mileage in a Cadillac actually 
approaches that of the lowest-priced popular caf’ 
And the car’s endurance and dependability are, of 
course, traditional. Have you driven a 1950 Cadilla@ 
If not, better see your Cadillac dealer today. He will 


gladly arrange for the driving thrill of a lifetime 
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Yes, this electronic tube represents 
the miraculous machines that 
devour mountains of laborious 
office work at lightning speed! 

The load of paper work in 
offices has mounted at such stag- 
gering rates that personnel would 
be completely snowed under 
without help from all kinds of 
office machines. 


For insurance companies, 
electronic machines automatically 
prepare from punch cards the 
premium-due notices for millions 
of policyholders—each requiring 
individual calculations. 

Electronic machines are also 
providing accurate information at 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Electronic tubes that lift 
loads of laborious work from office desks! 


low cost for small business. For 
these firms a ‘‘packaged payroll” 
service is now available, in addi- 
tion to inventory, bookkeeping 
and accounting services. 

Electric typewriters . . . micro- 
filming equipment .. . dictating 
machines . . . hand-operated desk 
calculators...and other office 
machines are making modern 
business workable. 

The office equipment industry 


is on the threshold of almost 
unbelievable advances. An auto- 
matic machine may some day read 
handwriting and type it out 
correctly! Scores of other new 
machines are being planned. 

Freedom to exercise initiative 
and ingenuity makes possible the 
great achievements of American 
industry, which in turn give the 
American people richer, happier, 
more abundant lives. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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The March of the News 


What’s going on? What does the 
U.S. plan in Korea? . . . Formosa? . 
China? Last week, Republicans in 
Congress were growing restless about the 
Truman Administration’s present and fu- 
ture .. . Some felt they were following 
a bipartisan policy without knowing 
where it was headed . . . There was a 
growing demand that President Truman 
appear before Congress and tell all—or 
run the risk of having Congress take over 
the job of making policy. 


Local color. War news is not all front- 
page news Last week, small items, 
scattered through the pages of home- 
town newspapers, told the war story, too: 

At Fort Dix, N. J., 13 young Americans 
traded in their civilian clothes for GI 
equipment . . . They were the nation’s 
first group of 1950 draftees. 

Arlington National Cemetery received 
its first victim of the war in Korea... He 
was Lieut. Howell G. Thomas, Jr., 24, 
buried with full military honors. 

In Bethesda, Md., a housewife with 
four new refrigerators in her kitchen 
complained when a dealer wouldn't sell 
her two more. 

In Sacramento, Calif., a 30-day Prayer 
for Peace was announced by the Minis- 
terial Alliance, business organizations and 
civic clubs. 

In New York, longshoremen refused 
to unload a British ship’s cargo of Rus- 
sian crab meat .. . Said one: “Why help 
Russia make money in this country?” 

Somewhere in Korea the Stars and 
Stripes, GI newspaper that has served 
American soldiers in two world wars, 
started publishing a Korean-front edition. 


Surprise. Walter Thurston is a career 
diplomat with years of service... Since 
1946, he has been the American Am- 
bassador to Mexico...Last week, he 
learned that he was to get another job. 

The White House surprised Mr. Thur- 
ston and a lot of other people with its 
unexpected announcement that Mayor 


@ 





become the U.S. Ambassador in Mexico 
City... Neither President Truman nor 
Mayor O'Dwyer offered any immediate 
explanation... But Washingtonians were 
quick with two unofficial ones: 
1. Mr. O'Dwyer long has been 
interested in Latin-American affairs. 
2. With O’Dwyer gone, New York- 
ers will have to elect a mayor next 
November... An election for mayor 
always brings out a lot of Demo- 
cratic voters in Manhattan... While 
at the polls, they probably will vote 
for U.S. Senator, Governor, Repre- 
sentatives and other offices, too. 
One way or another, William O’Dwyer, 
as Ambassador to Mexico, would have 
quite a bit of bearing on Democratic 
chances in New York in 1950. 


Play post office? Last Spring an 
economy-bent Congress cut down on 
funds for the Post Office Department 
after telling Postmaster General Jesse N. 
Donaldson to stop spending so much... 
Mr. Donaldson made a start by cutting 
mail deliveries to one a day to city 
homes and ordering other curtailments 
... That wasn’t exactly the sort of econ- 
omy many Congressmen had in mind. 

Last week the House of Representa- 
tives voted overwhelmingly to restore 
two-a-day mail deliveries...But the 
vote didn’t mean the postmen would 
start ringing twice... The bill to restore 
service didn’t restore any money .. . Presi- 
dent Truman was expected to veto it if 
it reaches him, on the theory that Con- 
gress can't have all the service it wants 
with all the savings it wants. 


Second look. Nebraskans just couldn't 
believe it when the 1950 census showed 
their State wasn’t as big in population 
as it used to be—a decline of 7,440 per- 
sons in 10 years...Their disbelief was 
well founded...The Census Bureau re- 
checked its preliminary figures and 
found that Nebraska still is growing .. . 
Its population in 1950 was 1,317,566— 

















William O’ Dwyer, of New York, soon will an increase of 1,732 over 1940. 
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e To Guard Your Health and Happiness 


OLD Since 1900, the life expectancy in our country has 


; a check of your physical condition. They give the doctor 
increased to nearly 67 years—a rise of about 18 years in 


an opportunity to advise you about your general health 


lorence a F ; : z = . 
m, Ivo less than half a century. This progress has been occa- habits and daily routine. He may advise on the kinds 
<Grath sais _ of ) 
. sioned by many advances in medical science. and amount of food you should eat, on what to do to 
Today, the doctor has at his command new diagnostic keep your weight normal, or the types of activities that 
3eavin i va 


. . @« . 
are best suited to your physical condition and particu- 
larly to your heart. 


Shine techniques, improved equipment and greater knowledge 
of the factors affecting good health. There will undoubt- 
edly be many other advances in the future. To get full 
benefit from these medical developments people have 
only to take one simple, easy step .. . see their doctors at 


In addition, the physician may be able to discover 
and correct conditions which might grow more serious 
if allowed to go untreated. To help him give you a com- 































a periodic intervals. plete and thorough check-up, your doctor may use such 
om Regular physical examinations do more than provide modern aids to diagnosis as these: 
Editor 
stry 
Iden é WW 
| i. , fe 
eA... k <- hy 
Jrope 4 eed NF it 
i ee eS __-___ Y = =— — 
ast 
The X-ray. This is especially The fluoroscope. It permits The electrocardiograph. This Blood tests. These offer many 
valuable in helping to diagnose ‘the doctoractuallytowatchthe records the rate and rhythm of _ valuable clues to general physi- 
dC diseases that often start without —_ functioning of the digestive sys- heart action. By revealing varia- _cal condition and help detect cer- 
any outward warning signs. Use __ tem, the heart, lungsandsomeof tions from a normal pattern, it _ tain illnesses. They may include 
of the X-ray usually enables the the other organs. Aided when _ gives the physician information serologic and chemical analysis 
physician to detect such condi- necessary by other tests, this di- about the functioning of the — of the blood, counts of red and 
-y. tions early, when chances for rect observation is an important heart which is often not other- white cells, and determination of 
control or cure are best. help in diagnosis. wise obtainable. hemoglobin content. 
LP 
me = ome to ae extent ie health : : TO EMPLOYERS: 
—Having a physical examination usu- Metropolitan Life : : 
ally requires less time, trouble, and effort Your employees will benefit 
than a luncheon engagement. Yet the 7 GN from understanding these impor- 
few minutes you invest this way may | Insu rance YY Company tant facts about physical examina- 
‘io pay a big dividend in better health. Most tions. Metropolitan will gladly send 
people should be examined once a year. (A MUTUAL FL COMPANY) you enlarged copies of this adver- 
i In certain cases, and particularly for tisement— suitable for use on your 
; people over 65, more frequent check-ups iailathe tbat: 





may be desirable. 
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Our “Great Dike’ can hold, too 
IF the leaks 
are plugged NOW! 


By plugging a small leak in Holland’s Great Dike with his 
finger until help came . . . little Peter became a national 
hero. Had the hole grown larger, the sea-wall would have 
crumbled. Angry waters would have swept over Holland. 


America, too, has a“great dike’ which must be held! The 
“dike” which protects your security ... your savings... your 
insurance ... your comfortable living . .. and the welfare 
of your children. We cannot afford leaks in THAT dike! 


America’s “Great Dike” 
is her financial security 


Even a country as great as ours can spend only what it can 
collect in taxes. Or what it can borrow on its promise to repay 
in the future... from future taxes. And it can keep on spend- 
ing only as long as it can keep on taxing and borrowing. 


Taxes are already high . . . today about one-fourth of the 
average American citizen’s income goes for taxes, both direct 
and “hidden”. And we've already borrowed so much that our 
national debt has reached the staggering figure of 258 
BILLION dollars...about $1700 for every person in America. 


We must spend for protection 


Now we must spend new billions of dollars for building our 
military might to inspire respect ... and, if necessary, fear 

. .among those who must be held in check if America and 
the world are ever to enjoy freedom, security, and peace. We 
must spend to hold back the spread of communistic dictator- 
ship which means poverty and slavery wherever it prevails. 


But we must NOT spend for what 
we can do without! 


For truly vital needs, we must spend freely ... with no 
thought but final victory. All the more reason, then, to stop 
the leaks of needless and wasteful spending. Economy need 
not deprive us of essential services. In fact, it has been esti- 
mated that we can save 4 to 5 billion dollars a year, just by 
cutting out the overlapping of governmental departments. 


Millions for defense. BUT... 


When YOU, Mr. and Mrs. Citizen, have a big bill to meet 
... you go without luxuries for a while. You practice sensible 
economy. So there is nothing unpatriotic at a time like this 
in asking your government to do the same! Spend to help pay 
the big bill for defense and the preservation of freedom. 
But, in all else... ECONOMIZE! Plug the leaks NOW and 
help America’s “great dike” of national security hold firm. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio Republic’s STEEL AND TUBES Division is the nation’s 
largest producer of electrically welded steel tubing. 


A GOOD PLACE TO WOR K- Its tubular products are many and varied, are 


boiler, heat exchanger and condenser tubing . . 


A G oO OD PL A CE T oO Ss TA Y chanical, structural and ornamental tubing... aircraft 


tubing ... and electrical metallic tubing and conduit. 
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Newsgram 


Draft will take 50,000 a month for next four months at least. Draft chance 
for l-A's is about l out of 5. Married-man deferment is to end soon. 

Reserve calls will take about 200,000 more. Air Force, Navy are bearing 
down a little harder. Chance of call is about 1 in 5 for most Reservists. 

National Guard is to be called on for about 150,000 more. Majority of 
Guard units seems due for services. Military need is for more divisions. 

Deferment policy soon will be spelled out more clearly. Great need of both 
industry and military is for skilled men, for specialists. If services get 
first call, industry will be hurt. Employers should be prepared to make a strong 
case for deferment of key Reservists and Guardsmen with special skills. 





















































Military training, required of all youths, is coming. UMI, maybe starting 
next year, will call for six months in camp, then a choice of further training. 
Service will come after high school, before college. At 17, youths will 
register. At 18, they'll serve six months, if through high school. By age 20, 
all youths will have had to serve. All then will be in some active reserve. 
Deferments will be very few. Physicals will pass all but crippled. Pay 
will be $30 a month, pius subsistence. Cost: About 2 billion dollars a year. 
Draft for regular services will be tied into UMT. Draft, with UMT, will 
assure the country big, and trained, reserves of man power for emergency use. 
They're probably the price of survival in the present-day world. 

































Pensions for the aged go up September 1. Checks mailed in October are to 
be bigger. Benefit level now is to be higher for all those covered. 

Self-employed businessmen are covered after January 1. Farm workers are 
covered then. Housemaids are, too. Older workers, those near retirement age, not 
previously covered, often will be brought within the retirement system. 

Disability, total and permanent, will come under federal aid. Disability 
benefits will be on a relief basis. U.S. Treasury will match State payments, 
through State systems, providing benefits for indigent aged. Disability is not 
now to be covered by the federal system of social insurance. 

Pension issue is to quiet for a time. Pensions, raised sharply now, will 
have to be raised again later if inflation keeps up. 












































Tax rise for individuals, corporations is set. Individuals will pay a 
higher rate on one quarter of 1950 income, all of 1951 income. Corporations will 
pay a higher rate on one half of 1950 income, all of 1951 income. 

Tax on individual incomes next year will be.up 10 to 15 per cent. Income 
splitting still will be allowed for married persons. Single persons will get 
hit hardest by increases. Taxes won't go as high as in World War II. 

Corporation tax will go up to 45 per cent on income above $25,000. Tax on 
excess profits, still probable for 1951 income, won't be as drastic as in the 
last war. Excess-profits tax may possibly be avoided. 


















































Taxes, rising, still will not balance spending in the period ahead. 
Outgo will rise steadily during the next two years. Income, rising too, 
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will fall far short of matching the rise of outgo. Deficit of around 3 billion 
dollars in the year started July 1 and of 6 billion in the year to start next 
July 1 is in sight despite the increases being voted in taxes. 

Unbalanced budgets appear to be back to stay for quite a while. 





Arms spending, heading upward, will stay high after Korean war ends. 

Arms plan, as of now, calls for 30.5 billion dollars. Prewar plan called 
for about 15 billion for U.S. military, plus foreign aid. War plan, to date, 
calls for an added 15.5 billion, including 4 billion for added military aid. 

That's not all to be spent in year ending next June 30. Other billions, 
however, will be piled on as some of these are spent. Of billions now asked, 
pay and services will use up about ll billion; equipment, food and clothing will 
take about 19.5 billion. There will be less, proportionately, for overhead, 
more for weapons and ammunition, for things with which to wage war. 








Budget of the future, after Korea, is to look about like this: 

For defense: 25 billion dollars, or more. 

For other than defense: Another 25 billion dollars, or more. 

Total: 50 billions of Government spending, annually, as a minimum. 

The dream of the day when taxes can be low is fading fast. Military costs, 
rising with war, will hold high in the foreseeable future. 








As a result of the high and rising flow of money from Government: 
Money in people's hands will remain abundant. Incomes will go on rising. 
Spending will tend to be rather free and easy. Auto sales will continue 


to boom. Television will grow. Appliance sales will hold high. New houses 
will remain in demand. Food and clothing sales will be high, too. 
Underlying trend will continue toward expansion, moderate inflation. The 








prospect of any severe deflation seems quite remote at this point. 


In spite of armament demands, due to rise sharply: 

Car output in 1951 will not fall far under 1950. Television sets are 
likely to approach 5 million. Refrigerators, other appliances, will be turned 
out in volume not far below that of 1950. New houses will exceed 1 million. 

Men's suits will be abundant. Women's wear will be, too. : 

Meat per capita will be as abundant as now, maybe more so. Dairy products 
will be abundant. Food will be plentiful, if expensive. 

Price trend in nearly all things is to be on the rising side. 

U.S. industry and agriculture are so productive, however, that huge demands 
for goods on the part of civilians and of Government can be taken in stride. 
There even is the prospect that, if Government does not move more rapidly to 
place war orders, industry will turn out some kinds of goods for civilians at a 


rate above the current high demand. 























War itself in Korea is moving toward a temporary stalemate. 

Beachhead for U.S., other U.N. forces seems fully secure. 

Build-up for offensive, once the attack is stopped, takes time. It is 
likely to be October, or later, before the push starts to the North. 

It is to take far more men, far more equipment, far more planning to defeat 
the North Koreans than U.S. military men figured when war started. 





Russia, to date, still shows no signs of wanting big war now. 

In Europe, in Middle East, all is quiet for the moment. 

In Korea, Communist forces still are denied Russian planes; still are 
without large-scale Russian supplies of up-to-date equipment. 

In China, Communists have held back from attempted invasion of Formosa. 

Next move may come in Indo-China against the French. Yet the indications 
are that wars for this year, at least, will be localized, not general. 
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@ Yes, it makes sense. Most hot material 

conveyor belts just can't take it because their fabric 

muscles dry up, char and break. Republic Hot Material 

Belts are built with extra capacity. They have specially treated 

carcasses and insulating outside covers that resist heat and 
oxidation . . . covers that outwear and outlast standard belts. 

There’s a special Republic Hot Material Belt made for your needs, 

and your local Republic Distributor knows exactly the one to give 

you most service at lowest cost. Contact him today or write direct 

for information. Remember, Republic Rubber has been the specialist 


in the field for nearly a half century. 


Mr. Luis Zork, President, Zork Hardware Company, 
=| Paso, Texas, supplied International Minerals ! 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, with the Republic Super Excel 
This belt operates 20 hours per day, carryir 
Conditions are grueling, yet performance record 
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Alternative to an Excess-Profits 
To Draft Dewey 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, along with 
other Staff Chiefs, will not be re- 
placed any time soon by Mr. Truman 
for the basic mistakes made in plan- 
ning U.S. defenses. The President 
expects the public to overlook errors 
on the part of military officials. 


xk * 


Troops from the forces of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, Supreme Commander 
in Japan, proved to be the least well 
trained, the least conditioned for 
combat, of all American troops in 
Korean fighting. General MacArthur 
was among§ the last to recognize that 
fighting in Korea was serious. 


xk k 


Joseph Stalin, with the approval of 
U.S. military Staff Chiefs, almost 
had a gift of Korea, which Russian 
rulers have coveted for 100 years or 
more. Earlier, President Roosevelt 
had agreed to give Stalin the Kurile 
Islands, Port Arthur and the south 
half of Sakhalin. With Korea, these 
possessions would assure Russian 
domination of Japan. Impatience on 
Stalin’s part lost the big gift of Korea 
that he was to get from U.S. 


xk 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
was not pleased by the picture of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur on _ the 
island of Formosa kissing the hand of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. This pic- 
ture is to be used for propaganda 
purposes in Asia where Chiang Kat- 
shek is a scapegoat. 


xkk 


Chiang Kai-shek has the promise of 
U.S. military advice for defending 
Formosa, but has no promise of U. S. 
troops for that defense. The Ameri- 
can commitment, as of now, is limited 
in regard to Chiang and his future. 


xx*«rk 


Trygve Lie, Secretary General of 
U.N., was the one who convinced 
Henry Wallace, former Vice Presi- 
dent, that he should make a full break 
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Whispers 


Tax? 


Pressure 


. . Stalin Double Cross of Mr. Lie 


with U. S. Communists. Mr. Lie hasn't 
been happy over the way Stalin 
double-crossed him on his recent visit 
to Moscow. Stalin talked peace while 
getting set to gobble up Korea. 


xk 


Donald Dawson, who works out 
White House deals on appointments, 
has crossed up some important Sen- 
ators recently, with results that may 
not simplify the President’s relations 
with the Senate. 


xk *« * 


Senator Walter George, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, re- 
mains far from sold on the idea of an 
excess-profits tax. A flat rate of 50 per 
cent on corporation income may be 
put forward in 1951 as an alternative 
to an excess-profits tax. 


we ok 


Representative Carl Vinson, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services 
Committee, is veering to the view 
that the Army should be given con- 
trol over aviation for use with troops 
just as it controls artillery and ar- 
mored forces on the ground. Army now 
lacks the ground-air teams that are so 
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effective, because the Air Force cop. 
trols the planes and pilots. 


xk k 


Governor Thomas Dewey of New 
York may yet be drafted by Repub. 
licans for nomination as that party’; 
candidate for another term. Pressure 
is growing to induce Dewey to change 
his mind about retiring from politics, 


zxx*wk 


Dwight Eisenhower’s political future 
may be affected by the Korean war, 
General Eisenhower, a Republican 
hopeful for the party’s 1952 pregi- 
dential nomination, had a hand in 
dividing up military funds that failed 
to give U.S. adequate defense. 


x kk 


President Truman remains optimistic 
about the political outlook for the 
Democratic Party both in November 
of this year and in 1952. Mr. Truman 
expects that there will be military 
victories by November that will lower 
the voter resentment now being indi- 
cated over defeats in Korea. 


awk 


John Foster Dulles, former Senator 
from New York, is entering into 
White House calculations as a succes- 
sor to Dean Acheson when he retires 
as Secretary of State. Mr. Dulles let 
it be known that he is not to seek the 
Republican senatorial nomination, 
and Mr. Truman is looking for a Re- 
publican or two for Cabinet jobs. 


xk 


James Mead, former New York Sena- 
tor and now a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, is being urged by 
Mr. Truman to run for Governor on 
the Democratic ticket. Senator Her- 
bert Lehman is to seek re-election. 


xk 


Labor leaders have had assurance 
from the White House that there will 
be no freeze of wages at least until 
after another round of wage increases, 
which unions are getting set to de- 
mand of employers. 
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mB for further information— without obligation— mail the coupon today, or 


John Splurge just buys and buys, trusting his “instinct”. 
Seldom looks at his inventory records— they’re never up to 
date anyhow. One of these days... ouch! 



















Midas Near favors hand-to-mouth buying. (Hey, boy, run 
up town and buy a small box of paperclips.”) But he thinks 
nothing of spending $8 in clerical time, $6 in long distance 
calls, $2 in extra shipping charges, to rush in $1.25 worth 

of gizmos he should have had in stock all the time. 















Horace N. Buggy has thousands of inventory facts and 
figures on file regarding past usage. Too bad for company 
profits that he has no system for charting future requirements 
..-no posttive control of stock movement. 

























H.O.Hum squanders a big slice of what would otherwise 
be company profits each year by having too much money ~ 
~and too much space—tied up in slow moving items. No 
piker, this Hum, his losses also include unnecessary obso- 
lescence, maintenance and spoilage. 


























Russell Bustle windmills his ways through a blizzard of 
papers each day, then keeps half the office girls working 
overtime to maintain an elaborate inventory record system. 
Too bad he doesn’t know the whole job could be done with 
one-fifth the work ... and better! * 











Watch out for these knaves—they can cost you plenty. 

































But remember this: your only sure protection is a 
system that will keep your inventory in balance at all 
times, maintaining just enough—but not too much—of each 
item you need for production...or sale...or your own use. 
Setting up such a system is easy when you turn the problem 
over to Remington Rand. You benefit (1) from experience 
gained in developing inventory control systems for literally tens 
of thousands of companies; (2) unlimited choice of methods, 
for we make all types of machines and equipment; (3) correct 
installation of your system and instruction of your personnel. 
Here are just a few of the many methods we offer: 


SYNCHRO-MATIC gives you a “free ride” to profit-building inventory 
control. As your clerk writes invoices, a synchronized mechanism auto- 
matically punches tabulating cards which, in turn, permit high speed, 
mechanical production of daily reports on disbursements and inventory 
position... daily summaries by item for perpetual inventory control ...or 
detailed sales analysis in any desired breakdown! 


KARDEX VISIBLE SYSTEMS give you an ever-current picture of your 
inventory status through the use of colored Graph-A-Matic signals and 
“The Chart That Thinks”. These devices automatically translate the 
quantity of each item on hand into action required for profitable control, 
with clerical savings as high as 50% compared with other systems. (New 





Robot-Kardex saves an additional 30% in posting time!) 


PUNCHED-CARD TABULATING SYSTEMS -— (you can rent or buy the 


equipment) are effective for chain store and wholesaling operations, with 





unit cards covering individual inventory items filed in convenient tub 





ts LAE GPL LLL LE OE LAER rr 





desks, Reorder control cards provide automatic requisitions for purchasing ) setae 
Remington Rand Inc., Management Controls Division, Room 1516 


a. : vee a 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
shipping orders, invoices, sales commission checks and profit statistics. 
I would like to have information on inventory control systems for the 


type of business checked below. 
phone the nearest Remington Rand office. C) Manufacturing (_] Wholesale C) Retail 


of replacement stock as unit cards are pulled for the preparation of | 





Name Title ee. 


%& CJ ,, Fé. A Company 
| Address 


City 





























Here’s how Oil with an Engineering Degree can... 


INCREASE output 
LOWER costs 


TEXACO 


7THEN skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers 
TN tetivee plant operations and make recom- 
mendations . . . they are offering Oil with an 
Engineering Degree. 


Armed with years of cost-saving experience 
gathered from every field of industry, these 
specialists will do just that in all your plants. 
Then, you get the right Texaco lubricant in the 
right quantity, in the right place, at the right 
time (from the nearest of the more than 2,000 
Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants). 


For example: on slotting saw (above) 
after recommendation and use of a Texaco 


...in all your plants 


cutting oil, four regrinds in 24 hours were 
reduced to three. On the same machine cut- 
off tool life was extended from two to six 
hours. In addition to these worth-while sav- 
ings in regrinding costs, reduction in down- 
time enables the machine to produce an 
extra 875 pieces per 8-hr. shift. So — in- 
creased production and reduced tool main- 
tenance add up to lower unit costs. 


Oil with an Engineering Degree can help you 
effect savings in all your plants. Call or write 
the nearest Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plant or The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York LOIN. YY. 


The Texas Company 


More than 2000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 
in all 48 States — to serve all your plants, 
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U.S. A-bombs and JU. S. in- 
dustry are staying Stalin's hand. 
They are the big reasons why he 
doesn’t start World War Ill now. 

In three hours after Soviet at- 
tacks, atom bombs can be burst- 
ingon Russia. All big targets can 
be hit the same day Russia 
strikes. 

Back of that is U.S. war in- 
dustry, far bigger than Russia’s. 
trategists count on two or three 
years before Stalin feels ready 
to fight. 














Russia, hesitating, appears to be 
sing her big chance to get started 
with an ali-out war of aggression 
while the U.S combat forces are 
weak and unprepared. 

At this time, Russia possesses the di- 
armored forces, air strength 
needed to overrun Europe almost at 
will Standing in the way of Russian 
amies in Europe, 100 divisions or more 
strong. are no more than 12 fully trained 
nd equipped divisions of the West. 

The Russians, even so, have held back 
‘rom starting a big war. The reason for 
olding back is posed as one of the 
iysteries of this postwar period 

To American military planners, the 
nystery of Russia’s hesitation is regarded 
sno mystery at all. Instead, the failure 
0 strike is held to be based upon two 
very hard-boiled calculations. One is the 
lamage that big U.S. bombers, carry- 
ing atom bombs, can inflict upon Russian 
cities and industry. The second is the mil- 
itary potential of U.S. industry, once 
mobilized. 

Atom bombs and big airplanes, a 
combination unused in war with Korea, 
have proved, in the military view, to be 
lisurance against a Russian blitz in 
Europe. 
| The map on page 12 helps to explain 

why, in the opinion of U S military plan- 
ters, Russian leaders hold back from the 
big plunge into all-out war. Basically, 
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WHY SOVIET AVOIDS BIG WAR: 
FEAR OF A-BOMB, U.S. INDUSTRY 


Can Wreck Russia in 


American Planes 

















B-36S: RUSSIA‘S CITIES ARE WITHIN THEIR REACH 
and Joseph Stalin knows it 


it reveals how exposed are Russian cities 
to attack from the air. U.S. cities are ex- 
posed, too, but Russia’s stockpile is still 
very small, and bombing of American 
cities will not prevent retaliation against 
Russia by U S_ bombers already based 
in Britam, Saudi Arabia and Alaska, 
and on carriers in the Mediterranean 

U.S., moreover, though relatively un- 
prepared for war on the ground, is in 
hair-trigger readiness to conduct large- 
scale atomic attack through the air. 

In stockpiles, set for use on short 
notice, are at least 450 U.S atom bombs 
That is the minimum number indicated 
by a theoretical production-rate report to 
Congress made by Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer four vears ago. That rate of pro- 
duction probably has been exceeded. 
Output is known to be at record rate now. 

In readiness, prepared to strike, is a 
fleet of more than 2,000 Air Force bom- 
bers able to carry atom bombs. It in- 
cludes nearly 200 big B-36 bombers and 
about the same number of postwar B-50s, 
as well as the remaining wartime B-29s. 
In readiness, too, are quantities of Navy 
bombers capable of carrying atom bombs 
and able to take off from aircraft car- 
riers or from the surface of the sea. These 


include the long-range seaplane “Mars,” 
the P2V2 type with a combat range of 
more than 3,500 miles, and smaller jet- 
propelled planes. 

What Russian leaders can see, then, is 
this prospect: 

If Soviet troops move at 5 a.m., for 
example, to attack Berlin or sweep across 
Western Germany, Yugoslavia or the 
Middle East, swift retaliation by U S$ 
bombers can strike anywhere in Russia 
by nightfall 

By 8:30 a.m, cities and factories m 
Southern Russia can be blasted by bom 
bers from aircraft carriers in the Medi- 
terranean or from the U S. base at 
Dhahran in Saudi Arabia It is only three 
hours from those bases to the heart of 
Russia’s steel industry, three and a half 
hours to the heart of her vital oil in- 
dustry. If U.S. intelligence reports pro- 
vide some warning, atom bombs can be 
flown from U.S. in less than a day to be 
used in this initial bombing. 

By 10:30 a.m., other U.S. bombers 
based in Britain can reach Moscow and 
the heart of Russia’s manufacturing in- 
dustry located in the Moscow region. 
That is a 54-hour trip by B-36 or B-29. 
Such an attack could mean a quick end 
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to the Soviet capital, but would require a 
small stockpile of atom bombs in Britain. 

By 2 p.m. of the same day, additional 
U.S. bombers based in Britain can strike 
at the heart of Russia’s big munitions 
industry behind the Urals. Within nine 
hours, in other words, the new cities and 
factories that turn out most of Russia’s 
tanks, guns, planes and ammunition could 
be under attack from bombers now ready 
to move out. 

By 5 p.m., during daylight of the same 
day on which Russian forces attack, the 
most remote center of Russian heavy 
industry can be bombed by high-flying 
planes based either in Britain or Alaska. 
This area next to Mongolia, which supple- 
ments the munitions-producing area near 
the Urals, is within 12 hours’ flying time 
from either direction. 

In other words, U.S. bombers from 
present overseas bases can strike all five 
of the big Russian industrial centers in 
from 3 to 12 hours after a Soviet attack 
begins. Actually, retaliation may take 
several days in order to provide warning 
to Russian civilians or to get sizable 
stockpiles of A-bombs to bomber bases, 
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but Russia must count on the fastest pos- 
sible counterblows in her war planning. 

All 81 of Russia’s major cities—those 
with 100,000 or more population—are 
vulnerable to this retaliation bombing. 
Each is within 12 hours’ flying time of 
some U.S. bomber base. Moreover, with 
a stockpile of 450 or more atom bombs, 
U.S. can use an average of five bombs 
to blast each city, even assuming a 20 
per cent loss in bombers delivering those 
weapons—or more than the highest losses 
encountered during World War II raids. 

Russia, in turn, can bomb U.S. cities 
and U.S. bases. But the Soviet stockpile 
of atom bombs is believed to contain no 
more than 25 bombs at this time. It 
would take 5 to 10 of these weapons to 
knock out a major U.S. city, probably 
50 to damage seriously the spread-out 
steel industry alone. And bombing of 
U.S. air bases could not prevent retalia- 
tion attacks—Navy bombers capable of 
carrying atomic weapons and based on 
American carriers off Russian shores still 
could strike anywhere in the Soviet 
Union. Military officials doubt that either 
side could win by bombing, but firmly 
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believe that Russia can be seriously dan- 
aged by atomic attacks that she canno! 
stop with her present arsenal. 

U. S. war industry is believed ) 
those officials to be the other strong ip 
centive for the Russians to experiment 
further with the use of satellite forces 
and “cold war” tactics before resorting 
to an outright military attack. The to 
Soviet planners are well aware of the 
vast potential of U.S. industry that » 
World War II reached a yearly outpu! 
of 96,000 aircraft, 29,500 tanks, 9,00 
armored cars, 648,000 military truck 
537 naval fighting vessels, 27,000 lan¢- 
ing craft, plus 9 billion dollars’ worth ¢ 
guns and ammunition. The weight of tht 
kind of output is certain to be tume 
against Soviet forces if total war begins 

Those are the big factors, as U.S 
military planners see it, that are prevent 
ing Russia from starting a big war now. 
It is on that basis that mobilization plams 
are being laid at this time, plans thi 
assume at least two or three years fot 
preparation before any direct Russia 
military attack signals the beginning 0 
World War III. 
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Protecting of records against 
bombs is under way in U. S. busi- 
nesses. Firms are getting guards 
yp against chance of air raids. 

Rush to get records on micro- 
film is started. Bank accounts, 
stocks, deeds, valuable papers 
are going underground. 

Chance of bomb destruction 
is small now. But business is get- 
ting set to carry on through mass 
destruction, just in case. 


Threat of bombing of U. S. cities, in 
event of big war, is raising a whole 
new set of problems for individuals 
and for businessmen. 

Bombs destroy not only property and 
lives. They can destroy bank accounts, 
insurance-policy 


evidence of ownership and obligations. 
Bomb threat, as a result, is causing fore- 
sighted individuals and business man- 
agers to take extra precautions. 

Microfilming of records for storage 
away from coastal danger centers is 
booming. More and more records are 
going underground, into the safety of 
vaults. There is study, too, of operating 
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SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULT 
Underground, they‘re safer 
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BOMBPROOFING FOR BUSINESS 


Rush Is On to Protect Money and Records 


problems that would arise if bombs 
should fall. The possibility that insurance 
companies in the future might be per- 
mitted to limit the liability on new poli- 
cies for civilian war deaths also is con- 
sidered. 

Valuable records present a special 
problem. 

Bank accounts, in particular, seem 
vulnerable. In big industrial cities there 
is the chance that bombs can damage 
billions of dollars worth of records. To 
meet this problem, banks are microfilm- 
ing more and more of their records. 
Prints of these records, in many cases, are 
being shipped out to safer inland points. 
Clearing houses, meanwhile, are study- 
ing the looking for further 
safetv measures. Some depositors are 
dividing their accounts among several 
banks or branches. 

These steps come under the head of 
“extra precautions,” since underground 
vaults of big-city banks are considered 
safe spots for all records. Small-city 
banks, with ground-level vaults, seem 
unlikely to be hit. 

Stock ownership presents a problem 
that is being met in a number of ways. 
Many persons are getting their stocks 
into the safest spots available, such as 
underground vaults of banks. Brokers 
and others who hold stocks for individuals 
—trusts, for example—are doing that, 
too. Many such firms are microfilming 
their trading accounts and all records of 
ownership. 

U. S. savings bonds offer one of the 
safest forms of investment for individuals 
worried about bomb attacks. Owners can 
take comfort in the microfilm records of 
ownership kept in duplicate in Chicago. 
But individuals themselves are taking 
some steps. Some people are keeping 
duplicate slips of their serial numbers in 
widely separated places. Others are get- 
ting their bonds into safe-deposit boxes, 
or turning them over to the U.S. Treas- 
ury or the Federal Reserve Banks for 
safekeeping. 

Holders of unregistered bonds face a 
more difficult problem. About all they 
can do is to place their bonds in the 
safest spots that can be found. 

Corporations are taking steps to pro- 
tect security holders. Registrars and 
issuing agents are duplicating ownership 
records and, in many cases, sending 
prints to inland points. 

Insurance companies, in many in- 
stances, are taking extraordinary precau- 


problem, 








tions to make sure their policy records 
are safe. They could expect a flood of 
new claims after any major bombing. 
Big insurance firms normally use micro- 
film, photostats and punch ecards to pro- 
duce and duplicate account records. 
Now, just to make sure, an 
association is making a special survey of 
these methods in consultation with 
atomic experts. 

There is a general move, too, to in- 
sert liabilitv-limiting clauses in policies 
to be sold to men who are likely to go 
into service. So far, no effort is being 
made to apply restrictive clauses to 
policies for civilians at home. 

Other records of many kinds also are 
being rushed onto film for safe record- 
ing and_ storing. Trust-fund records, 
mortgages, deeds, wills, customer lists, 
engineering draWings, all are being re- 
corded on film in many cases. 

Precautions like these are counted 
on to prevent billions of dollars in losses 
in event of bombing attack. Still, destruc- 
tion of records in any such attack would 
be enormous. The average retail mer- 
chant, for example, is in no position to 
take elaborate measures. 

Actual chance of an enemy attack 
on U.S. cities is something no business- 
man can estimate. Yet, for the first time, 
there now is such a possibility. Business 
managers, accordingly, are starting to 
take precautions. 


insurance 





fk S.' 
MICROFILMED CHECKS 
a kind of bomb insurance 
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WHAT’S WRONG IN KOREA? 
BRITISH MILITARY EXPERT ANSWERS 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MAJ. GEN. J. F.C. FULLER (RET.) 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The over-al! military policy 
of the United States is being tested in Korea and, 
in view of recent setbacks, the question generally 
asked 1s: “What is wrong?” 

To get the views of a recognized military ex- 
pert not connected with United States forces, edi- 
tors of U.S. News & World Report interviewed 
in England Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller (Ret.) of 
the British Army, an outstanding authority on 
present military problems. 

Charles H. Kline, Associate Editor of U.S. 
News & World Report, resident in London, talked 
with the General at his home and cabled the tran- 
script of the interview. 

Additional questions were then asked of Gen- 
eral Fuller by the editors in Washington via over- 
seas telephone. We present the complete interview 
on these pages. 


Poo, 


Maj. GEN. J. F. C. FULLER entered the British 
Army in 1898 and served in the South African War 
at the turn of the century. During World War I 
he held a number of staff appointments, and in 
April, 1917, was made chief general staff officer of 
the Tank Corps. He is credited with a major share 
in the successes scored by tanks in that war. 

General Fuller is widely recognized among 
military men as an authority on mechanization 
and on all phases of modern warfare. He retired 
from active duty in 1933 and, since then, has 
written many books and articles on present-day 
military tactics and problems of strategy. While a 
great admirer of American military men and 
their achievements, the General has not hesitated 
in the past to make frank criticisms from an ob- 
jective point of view. He has followed closely the 
development of the war in Korea. 











Q In your opinion, General Fuller, what type of 


army should the U.S. have to back up its world poli- 
cies? Should it consist of mobile forces for overseas 
expeditions in all parts of the world, as well as an 
army for large land operations? 

A In today’s uneasy world, the Western nations, 
particularly the U.S., must have their fighting forces 
organized on a “fire brigade” basis, ready to act the 
instant a fire is reported. Old ideas of mobilization 
must be discarded. High-quality mobile forces for 
overseas expeditions come first, then quantitative 
land strength. 

If the “fire brigades” are organized and trained 


well enough, they might even be decisive before land 


masses are called upon. 
The most effective single thing, for example, the 


U.S. could do would be to station five armored divi- 
sions in Western Germany. That would be a genuine 
life preserver for Europe, something tangible around 
which European strength could be consolidated. Eu- 
rope is fed up with treaties and talk. Europe wants 
to see and feel something concrete; Europe wants a 
pivot around which to organize its own strength. 


Q What do you think is wrong with the present type 


of American Army such as is being used in Korea? 


A Reports I have seen suggest the American Army 


in Korea is overorganized and too slow. 


Recently I saw a table of organization for an Amer- 


ican division—perhaps a division at greater strength 


than those in Korea—but nevertheless the figures are 
significant. They tabulated 20,000 weapons of all 
kinds, 2,000 radios and 4,000 vehicles. Now that 
ratio is absurd. 

In a primitive country like Korea you need primi- 
tive divisions. You want a modern, mobile version of 
the old Kentucky backwoodsman with a superb mod- 
ern weapon and a minimum of gear. 

Q What does British colonial experience prove 
regarding the types of forces America needs? 

A Fighting men must be trained in a specialized 
way for the areas in which they are likely to be used. 
For instance, in the years when the British Empire 
was most powerful, we would have been less non- 
plussed about a Korean expedition. Our responsibility 
in India had enabled us to train men for that sort of 
terrain on the Northwest Frontier of India. Training 
in brigade groups is more effective than divisional 
training. The smaller unit—that is, the brigade group 
—is less cumbersome, more dependent on the initia- 
tive of the individual soldier. 

Q Should the U.S. maintain large carrier task 
forces in the Atlantic, as well as in the Pacific? 

A I wouldn’t undertake to apportion U.S. forces 
between the two oceans on the basis of my own infor- 
mation. Nevertheless, I am sure that carrier task 
forces are vitally important to the security of the U.S. 

A carrier is simply a mobile airstrip and, as such, 
is bound to be more effective than a stationary aif- 
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feld. Even if land-based planes should develop an 
operating radius of 10,000 miles, I still feel carriers 
would be essential for balanced security. 

Q How essential is naval air power? 

A Naval air power, simply because of its mobility, 
is most essential to effective defense. 

Q Should strategic air power be an independent 
department, and should all tactical aviation for an 
army be part of the ground-army organization? 

A My opinion is that the strategic air force in any 
theater should be directly under the theater’s com- 
mander in chief. General Eisenhower had to make a 
stiff fight to get control of the strategic air force for 
the 1944 invasion of Europe. He won a major part of 
his battle and exercised command when the invasion 
began, but he really should have had perpetual 
control. 

To keep a strategic air force as an independent 
striking arm is as ridiculous as to cut the guiding 
brain in half. There must be one thinking organ 
which can command over all. I wouldn’t arbitrarily 
put tactical aviation under ground-army command. 
Instead, tactical air power should also be under the 
theater commander in chief so that he can allot it as 
needed to support and prepare operations. 

Q Where should authority for planning, design and 
procurement be placed for tactical aviation—in a 
separate air force or in the ground-army organization? 

A If your over-all department of defense is prop- 
ely set up, then planning, design and procurement 
for tactical aviation will work out smoothly. 





Choice of Tactical Planes 


Q Should the ground forces be able to select the 
types of plane that they would like to have for tac- 
tical aviation? 

A Yes. They should put forward the types of avia- 
tion they want. That does not mean that they would 
actually be building those machines. It would be very 


> uneconomic if each service tried to build its own ma- 


ee 


chines. But each should put up what it wants because 
each is responsible for their use. 

All air forces try to boost up the speed of aircraft— 
they are always trying to get faster and faster air- 
ctaft—but for tactical purposes it doesn’t necessarily 
follow that the faster aircraft are the best. The 
ground forces do know from test and trial what type 
of machine they want, and what speed they want at 
amaximum and a minimum. 

Q So, on the question of the type of plane for tac- 
tical aviation, the controlling thought should come 
from the ground forces, would you say? 

A Yes. 


Troops ‘Overorganized, Too Slow’... Trained Infantry 


Is Big Lack ... Gadgets, Luxuries Burden Supply Lines 





Ltd., London 


—Copyright Photograph: Wykeham Studios 


MAJ. GEN. J. F. C. FULLER (Ret.) 


Q Should these tactical units be trained and re- 
main a part of the ground organizations, or should 
they be moved from the ground organizations and 
retained in the separate air command? 

A The tactical air forces should be part of the air 
force itself, but they must be loaned to the ground 
forces for all training and all combat purposes. 

Q So that they can be moved from one ground 
division to another? 

A Yes. I don’t hold that the tactical air forces 
should be an integral part of the army. They are part 
of the air force generally—but for training purposes 
they have got to be loaned to the army and teamed 
up with it. 

Q What is the value of the kind of operation we 
had recently in Korea, when superfortresses, strategic 
bombers, were used in an attempt to inflict damage 
on ground troops? 

A I was never more delighted than when I read in 
my morning paper that low-altitude bombing had 
become strategic. 

After all, knocking the enemy troops out when they 
are on the battlefield can be of terrific assistance 
to the troops on the ground, and it is far more im- 
portant to drop the bombs on enemy soldiers than to 
fly 500 miles away and drop them on enemy factories. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Q What about the accuracy of such strategic 
bombing? 

A The accuracy is always doubtful. But you may 
be perfectly certain if you drop 1,000 tons of bombs 
on such a small area everything in that area will be 
disorganized, though not many men may be actually 
killed. It gets the wind up. You can’t do anything 
when bombs are showering down. The principle of 
the thing is right. 


Flying Nearer the Target 


Q Do you think it would be better to have low- 
flying, close ground planes in larger numbers to be 
able to stay over the target longer? 

A It probably would be. The low-flying bombing 
would do more damage than the high-flying. But this 
operation we are talking about was very important. 

Q You mean to terrorize the enemy? 

A Yes, even if great numbers aren’t killed, you’ve 
disorganized your enemy. That will give you time. 

Q Should the air-force commander in a local thea- 
ter take command over all air, including tactical units 
and naval air? 

A If the commander in chief of any given war 
theater happens to be an airman, then he should have 
over-all control. But that would simply be coinci- 
dence. I believe strongly in the principle of unity of 
command, and there must be an Eisenhower, whatever 
branch of the service bred him. I am not prepared to 
distinguish between naval air and tactical air. In- 
stead, my idea is again that the theater commarder 
in chief should exercise authority in allotting those 
striking forces as he sees fit, either to support or pre- 
pare operations. 

Q What is the place of the airplane in war? 

A Airplanes really should be employed for defense, 
to assist offensive operations and for supply purposes. 
I use defense in the sense of guaranteeing the security 
of army, navy and industrial bases. My own stress 
would be on the supply functions of the airplane. 
When you finally take the offensive in Korea, for ex- 
ample, your greatest difficulty will be supply. Then 
the airplane can make its big contribution, can con- 
quer bad roads, for the airplane really lifts roads 
from the surface into the sky. 


Strategic Bombing Overemphasized 


Q Would you say American planners have been 
too sold on strategic bombing? 

A Yes, I think they have. But let me make it clear 
that I personally have nothing against strategic bomb- 
ing, always provided that it is genuinely strategic. 

Let’s illustate in Korea. At one point in the war I 
saw an estimate that you had cumulatively dropped 
7,000 tons of bombs. Now pause and remember you 
are fighting in friendly country and presumably have 
some friends north of the 38th parallel. Your best in- 
terests suggest doing the least possible damage by 
bombing, consistent with victory. 

What good is there in bombing primitive industrial 
plants when practically the whole of the Communist 





supplies are coming from Russia? At the same time, 
you aren’t prepared to bomb Vladivostok. The right 
idea would have been to have divided those 7,000 tons 
of bombs in Korea between the two main coastg 
railroads and on concentrations of the advance Com. 
munists south of the 38th parallel. 

Q Do you regard the strategic bomber as a special. 
ized weapon for limited purposes? 

A Yes. From the beginning of World War II, J jn. 
sisted that the main task of strategic bombers was ty ! 
strike at the enemy sources of industry, rather than 
industrial plants. I mean all sorts of fuel installations 
—oil, synthetic oil and coal fields. In the case of cog] 
fields, the proper task would have been to eliminate 
them by bombing railroads leading in and out of the 
coal fields. 

Q Do you favor the U.S. Marines’ idea of ground, 
armored, artillery and air teams working as units 
Or should air be separate? 

A The Marines are a specialized case, the “super. 
fire brigades.” They are far more self-sufficient than 
an infantry division, and rightly so. They have an 
important job to do. 

Q Has U.S. military planning violated any basic 
principles of defense and war? 

A In Korea, when your Army withdrew after the 
occupation ended, you simply didn’t leave the coun. 
try in a defensible condition, militarily. Of cours, 
that was a political decision. You have been plagued, 
too, with politics in the Pentagon. What you seer to 
have gotten out of unification actually was an aw'- 
ward Cerberus instead of an alert three-headed watch- 
dog. The Air Force succeeded in putting the Navy 
to sleep. 


No Effective Planning 


Q What are the mistakes of the United States in 
military planning? 

A The real mistake has been the absence of effec- 
tive military planning. You and the rest of the Alle § 
gave the Germans and the Japanese a terrific licking 
Then you regarded it as winning another footbel 
game and knocked off for a long drink. 

In the last war the Russian Army proved itself ex 
ceedingly slow-moving. Driving from Stalingrad to 
Warsaw, its daily advances averaged from 1! to 
miles. The Russian Army is still predominantly 3 
man-power instrument and none too mobile. In the 
West, where man power is scarcer, the secret of victory 
lies in multiplying the speed of mobility, imaginative 
use of tank and airplane. For mobility tends to mag: 
nify striking power until the less mobile enemy be 
comes bewildered and panicky. Winning wars def: 
nitely is not just dropping atomic bombs to obliteratt 
enemy cities. 

Q What would have been the right way to stop 
Communist tanks in Korea? 

A The best antitank weapon is another tank. And 
tanks have to be supported with self-propelled guns. 

Q Is the foot soldier becoming antiquated? 

A No, certainly not. What Korea has shown is not 
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B-29 BEING GROOMED FOR KOREAN STRIKE 


essentially lack of tanks or gadgets, but lack of effi- 
ciently trained light infantry. The foot soldier is never 
likely to become antiquated—it is just that he has 
to be modernized. 

To be effective, no infantryman should have equip- 
ment weighing more than one third of his own body 
weight, or 60 pounds for 180 pounds of soldier. Really 
40 pounds would do the job, but it also must be re- 
membered that 60 pounds of equipment when wet 
weighs 75. For 2,000 years, from the time of Caesar, 
the outstanding curse of the infantryman has been 
the tendency to turn him into a pack mule, to reduce 
his mobility. 

Q Is there any substitute for infantry now? 

A Certainly not. 

Q When might there be? 

A Not until we pass into another world, and prob- 
ably not then. 

Q Are American military men too gadget conscious? 

A Yes, almost all military people are. That’s one 
reason for the overloading of infantrymen. You Amer- 
icans have gone so far in providing post-exchange 
gadgets and beverages and luxury foods for your 
troops that you have magnified supply problems all 
out of proportion to efficiency. For instance, that’s 
what makes for bedlam at Pusan, which has been 
your main supply port in Korea. 

Q What do you think of the criticism that Ameri- 
can soldiers individually are not as good as they are 
cracked up to be? 

A The United States has nothing to be alarmed or 
ashamed about concerning the courage and grit of the 
individual American soldier. It seems to me that 
that’s all right in Korea, and I have strongly dis- 
agreed with those newspaper critics in Britain who 
suggested differently. 

Go back into history, way back to the Indian wars, 


“| was never more delighted than when | read in my morning paper that low-altitude bombing had become strategic’ 





and you’ll find the American soldier ,always gives a 
good account of himself. 

What’s wrong in Korea is something different. You 
just cannot expect soldiers to be at their best when 
they are not trained properly for the task they are 
expected to do. A carpenter can’t mend a watch. 
Troops can’t be landed at the North Pole in tropical 
kit. Just so the American soldiers weren’t prepared, 
weren’t readied, for the task and terrain with which 
they now are having to deal in Korea. 

Fundamentally, I have always felt, with the excep- 
tion of Southern Italians—and that exception proves 
the rule—good soldiers can be developed from all of 
the world’s populations, given proper preparations 
and training. 

Q Is the atomic bomb the ultimate weapon? 

A No. The atomic bomb is essentially a special 
weapon for special purposes, always remembering 
that basically it is men and mobility and not explo- 
sives or even machines that win wars. 

And remember the successful end of war is to re- 
store peace—prosperous peace—not to obliterate 
cities for the sort of “unconditional surrender” fal- 
lacy we had in the last war. 

Let me illustrate: If our side felt it of transcend- 
ent importance to eliminate the Baku oil fields, then 
the use of the atomic bomb there would be militarily 
justified; or if the Russians felt it imperative to wipe 
out the port of London, then they would have a case 
for the bomb. But those are genuinely specialized 
instances. 

The atomic bomb is a deterrent to war, a standing 
threat, and at the present time with fighting in Korea 
it’s the surest guarantee against the war’s spreading. 
Once an all-out war, a third World War, began, the 
atomic bomb would not be a general weapon of prac- 
tical use, but a specialized weapon. 
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WHAT VOTERS TELL CONGRESS 


‘Give Us Victories—Even Controls, If Needed! 


The postman is bringing Con- 
gressmen complaints, criticism, 
more than a hint of trouble at 
the polls in November. 

Home folks, writing Washing- 
ton, express strong views on 
taxes, hoarding, controls, the 
war, the plight of U. S. politics. 

Trend of mail now is running 
against the “‘ins,’’ against the 
Administration. What worries 
Congress is how it will run just 
before election time. 

If mail to Congress is a clue, people 
are angry, bewildered and in a mood 
for quite a bit of change. 

They seem to take the fighting with 
Communists for granted but they are dis- 
turbed at the nation’s unpreparedness, 
irritated by price rises and displeased 
with the high cost of Government. They 
are for and against controls; for and 
against stiffer taxes. 

There are complaints against govern- 
mental waste and inefficiency, demands 
to know what was done with the money 
provided for defense. Much of the mail 
is not complimentary to President Tru- 
man. And many persons would like to see 


Louis Johnson and Dean Acheson lose 
their jobs as Secretaries of Defense and 
State. 

At the Capitol, the feeling is growing 
that the people are looking for someone 
to blame for the crisis. Many members 
think they detect in the congressional 
mail a warning for the “ins.” The angry 
protests, coupled with the defeat of sev- 
eral Senators in recent primaries, are 
causing many to worry about what may 
be in store in November. 

To members who watch the mail for 
clues, the tone of letters suggests that, 
unless there are United Nations 
victories before November, the mortal- 
ity rate of officeholders may be high at 
the polls. The people who are writing 
letters are not happy. For the politi- 
cians, this means trouble. No one 
knows whom the voters finally will de- 
cide to crack down upon, although the 
general tone of much of the corre- 
spondence—received both by Democrats 
and by Republicans—is running against 
the Administration. 

The main demand right now is for con- 
trols. This reached a peak three weeks 
ago and is sliding off. But there still are 
more demands for economic controls than 
for anything else. Businessmen are calling 
for them, along with other people. 

“If ceilings are for our country’s best 
interest, we are for ceilings,” writes a 
businessman from Minnesota. 
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‘THE BIG HUDDLE’ 


On the sidelines: murmurs 


—Thiele in the Los Angeles Mirror 





“Freeze all wages and prices ag 9 
July 1,” is the common demand of 
Colorado banker, a candy manufacture; 


in Akron, the head of a manufacturing § 


firm in Oregon and the head of a rey) 
estate firm in Texas. 

“A survey of this little city of 7,09 
reveals that 9 out of 10 persons wis 
price control,” writes a Texas business. 
man. 

“Sugar for moonshiners is plentify| 
but for canning it is scarce,” writes 4 
Alabamian to Senator John J. Sparkman 
(Dem.), of Alabama. 

And a housewife protests to Senato, 
Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem.), of Minne. 
sota, about rising bread prices in St. Paul 

“With wheat stored in every granan 
empty warehouse and what not, there 
is absolutely no cause for the rise jr 
bread prices,” she says. 

“Of course, we must have some con- 
trols, but I don’t trust the Administra. 
tion,” Senator John W. Bricker (Rep. 
ot Ohio, is told. 

Some are vehemently against controls 

“Things one wanted disappeared be. 
hind counters only to be brought fort! 
for extra money,” reads a_ protest t 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman (Dem.), 
of New York. 

“Our experience with controls during 
the last war almost made nervous wreck 
of us,” the head of a meat-packing fim 
tells Senator Francis J. Myers (Dem), 





7 ; 
—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


WHEN CONSTITUENTS CONGREGATE... 





. their temper worries Congress 
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{ Pennsylvania. “Complying with them 
se well-nigh impossible.” 

Many are urging all-out taxes. 

“Permit me to urge the Government 
confiscation of all profits from industry,” 


\\ 


 wyites a laundry owner in Colorado to 


senator Edwin C. Johnson (Dem.), of 
Colorado. 

“Damn the money; the lives,” 
ws a housewife in the same State. 
Senator Margaret C. Smith (Rep.), of 
\aine, gets a suggestion that higher 
taxes be used as a form of price control. 
Senator Wayne Morse (Rep.), of Oregon, 
receives a request from a bank official 
+ “an honest tax bill to include all co- 
neratives and mutuals.” 

But there are vigorous letters protest- 
ing any boost in taxes. Many urge sup- 


Save 


5 


not for the Hoover Commission for 
Government Reorganization. Others de- 
mand that nonessential Government 


sending be cut. Some of the protests: 

‘Russia would be pleased to see us 
bankrupt ourselves.” ...“We are getting 
ick and tired of the rapidly mounting 
aayes.”... “Why can’t some of the waste 
e eliminated?”...“What do you sup- 
psed ‘representatives of the people’ 
think we are made of? We're getting a 
litle tired of supporting the world and 
paying politics. How about the Govern- 
ent doing a little sacrificing?” 

Anger at the Administration shows in 

inv letters. 

From Maine: “It is quite apparent our 
meat President is no leader. In my 
pinion he should be impeached for the 
mess he has gotten us into.”... From 
Colorado: “What goes on in Korea? 
Where is the money appropriated for 
defense going?” ... From a small Minne- 
sta town: “The people are angry about 


WHEN CONGRESSMEN WRITE HOME 
. . . they have some explaining to do 
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our Government from the President on 
down the line.” 


“It now is evident that a lot of us 
made a great mistake in voting for Tru- 
man & Co. in the last election,” writes 
a Midwestern “Unless 
changes are made...I will do all in my 
power to influence voters in my group 
against the Administration.” 

Repercussions the charges of 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, about Communists in the Gov- 
ernment show up in much mail. Samples: 

From Alabama: “McCarthy’s charge 
of Communism in the State Department 
surely hasn’t been disproved.” ... From 
Maine: “Why don’t you clean the Com- 
munists out of our United States?”... 
From Colorado: “How could a thing like 
this have happened unless it is true that 
our Government is riddled with Com- 
munists?”... From Ohio: “I'd like to see 
the State Department cleaned out and 
fumigated.” 

The war in Korea causes a former GI 
from Minnesota to raise a question: 

“Those of us who have been in the 
Pacific are wondering what happened to 
all of the equipment we left out there. 
We've been the 
order to destroy the tanks on Saipan, the 
trucks on Okinawa, the LST’s on Iwo 
Jima. The reports coming back say, “They 
have nothing to shoot with.’ Why?” 

Many point fingers at Secretaries Ache- 


farmer. some 


trom 


wondering who gave 


son and Johnson. 

From a New York minister: “It is the 
head of the Democratic Party and _ his 
Secretary of State who have exposed 
Korea to its downfall.”...From  Ala- 
bama: “Try to send Mr. Bull-in-a-china- 
shop Johnson back to private life. His 
widely advertised economy in the De- 


fense Department has resulted in a dis- 
grace to the military forces.” 

From Maine? “Secretary Johnson went 
around the country saying that he was 
cutting off fat but not muscle, and now 
it develops that we have the fat but not 
the muscle.” Ohio: “We 
find we are being given loose and false 
information. I do not believe Mr. John 
son is capable for what may be ahead.” 
...From Minnesota: “Replace Acheson 
and Louis Johnson. They have made a 
sorry mess of things and people have 
lost faith in these men. If they are al 
lowed to remain we will lose faith in the 
whole Administration.” 

In spite of the criticism of the Ad- 
ministration for the plight of the armed 
forces in Korea, there is little objection 
to the stand the United States has taken. 
A few Coloradans are eager to see the 
atom bomb used. 

“Why does this country put up with 
Russia and her stalling?” asks one of 
Senator Johnson. “Why don’t the mem- 
bers of the U.N. throw Jacob Malik 
(the Russian delegate) out and _ start 
blasting Moscow with the atom bomb?” 

Two letters of bitter protest against 
American action in Korea also come from 
the high mountains of Colorado: 

“It is futile to send our boys to the 
extreme ends of the earth in an effort 
to stop Communism,” writes a_ banker. 

“If we would keep our money, our re 
sources, our supplies, our men and ow 
advice at home, the whole world would 
be better off,” savs a woman. 

These letters are in a thin minority. 
But in the mainstream of critical com- 
ment, Congressmen are reading trouble 
signs for November. And they are not 
sure which party it will hit hardest. 


... From now 
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—Canfield in the Newark Evening News 


“WARMING UP FOR NOVEMBER’ 
Are the “‘ins’’ 


in for it? 
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HOW EUROPE CAN ARM ITSELF 


Reported from LONDON, PARIS and 


Plants and workers to produce 
equipment for a European army 
are available—in Europe. But 
getting an arms program going 
isn’t easy. 

Western Europe has idle steel 
mills, 4 million jobless workers, 
other factors needed for a re- 
armament program. 

Plan now is to rely mostly on 
U.S. aid. But idea is growing to 
call on more European resources 
for self-defense. 


Arms for Europe, needed for de- 
fense, can come largely from Europe's 
own industry, given the right direc- 
tion and a plan for utilizing idle men 
and idle capacity to produce arms. 

U.S. is preparing to provide Europe 
with 4.5 billion dollars’ worth of military 
aid in the year ahead. Almost all of that 
money will be used to pay for weapons 
manufactured in the United States. 
There will be a drain upon American 
steel supplies, supplies of other materials, 
now in tight supply. 

At a time when nations in Western 
Europe are turning to the United States 
for military supplies, several of those 
nations have idle men and idle capacity 
for making steel. Idle steel capacity, 
much of it kept from use by restrictions 
on the German steel industry, amounted 
to more than 8 million tons shortly before 
the Korean war. Demands since that war 
started have brought some of this idle 
capacity back into use, but it could be- 
come available for military output 
through regulations. 

Idle workers in Europe number nearly 
4 million. By bringing together idle steel 
and other industrial capacity and idle 
man power, the base could be laid for 
large-scale arms production. The 8.6 
million tons of idle steel capacity in 
Europe compares with 8 to 10 million 
tons of steel called for by the U.S. 
armament program, including aid to 
Europe. 

The means to build the nations 
of Western Europe back to military 
strength, thus, are mostly at hand. 

Where steel for arms can come from 
is shown in the chart on page 21. 
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France and the Saar, for example, 
could make a large increase in their 
steel production. They expanded plant 
facilities right after the war to take ad- 
vantage of the big demand for steel. 
Capacity went up to 15.4 million tons. 
The industry boomed until last year, 
when supply overtook demand. This 
vear, production has been at the rate of 
about 11.4 million tons. That leaves a 
capacity of around 4 million tons avail- 
able to turn out steel for arms. 

In Western Germany, Allied restric- 
tions limit the amount of steel that may 
be produced. Right now, production rate 
is around 13 million tons. If the present 
restrictions on steel production are lifted, 
Western Germany soon will be able to 
turn out steel at the rate of about 
15.4 million tons a vear. Thus, at least 
2.4 million tons would be available 
for arms. 

Belgium and Luxembourg, like France, 
boosted their steel capacity after the 
war. Recently their production was down 
to 6.4 million tons from the peak of 8.6 
million tons. That means these two coun- 
































RUHR STEEL 
It’s not fully utilized 


BONN 


tries can make about 2.2 million tons of 
steel each year for defense. 

Supplies of ore available to all thes | 
countries are sufficient to yield most of 
the types of steel needed for munitions 

All told, Western Europe is able 4 
produce most of the steel needed fy 
arming without making much of a cut jj 
civilian production. In most other metak 
the story is much the same. 

Aluminum capacity in Western Ger. 
manv still is big, in spite of partial dis. 
mantling of the industry. Italy and 





France can make considerable aluminun 
and France has her own deposits of 
bauxite. Germany still possesses plants 
that are able to turn out a large volume 
of magnesium. 

Although Western Europe lacks larg 
deposits of other nonferrous metals 
France and Belgium can get ample sup- 
plies from their colonies. Other countries 
can import them from overseas source 
such as Canada and South America. 

Factories to convert these raw ma 


terials into war equipment are in exist 
ence, too, and many of them are idle. 


=Black Star 
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France and Belgium have plants that 


can turn out medium and light artillery. 


Luxembourg, always a big producer of 
heavy artillery for Europe’s wars, can 

make guns again. There are arsenals for 
the manufacture of lighter arms and 
ammunition in France, Belgium, Italy, 
The Netherlands. 

Western Germany, although her muni- 
tions plants have been dismantled, er 
factories that can turn out hundreds of 
items needed by a modern army. to 
can make big increases in her manufac- 
tures of chemicals, machine tools and 
ther industrial equipment, electrical and 
electronic goods, instruments and motor 
vehicles. Italy and France, also, could 
nake some military vehicles. 

All this capacity, if put to work on mil- 
itary orders, could go a long way toward 
aming the ground forces that are West- 
em Europe’s main share of the over-all 
program. Where serious gaps 
Canada, 
is not running her muni- 
full blast. 
labor, too, is available to man much 
{ Europe’s unused manufacturing ca- 
city. Belgium has about 220,000 un- 
Western Germany, which 
Western Europe's biggest 
military goods, has more 


lefense 


Unemployment is relatively low in 


the other countries involved except Italy. 


‘Europe’s Idle Steel Capacity 
—Enough for Its Own Defense 


Estimates of Italy’s unemployed run 
close to 1.9 million. If Italy’s idle capac- 
ity were put to use on defense orders. 
part of these unemployed would be 
absorbed. Arrangements could be made 
for the others who have the necessary 
skills to go to work defense plants in 
France and other countries where most 
of the labor force already is busy. 

What it all adds up to is enough 
unused plants and enough unemployed 
labor to make a good share of the arms 
Western Europe needs. 

In Western Germany's case, the main 
obstacle to defense production is the 
restriction on output. The pros- 
pect is that this restriction will be 
lifted before long. Biggest reason why 
idle plants and idle men have not been 
brought together and set to making 
arms in the other countries is that there 
has been no strong hand to put them 
together. 

Planning of production for defense 
has been mostly on an individual-country 
basis. Although a_ lot been said 
about integrated planning, there is little 
in the way of present or proposed output 
to show for it. Most countries have made 
only what they wanted to make for their 
own use, without much regard for over- 
all military needs. 
idle plants are not being 


steel 
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used for arms output because they lack 
other 


the necessary machine tools or 
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EUROPE’S 
UNUSED CAPACITY, 
WHICH COULD BE 
USED FOR ARMS 


equipment. American officials find, how- 
ever, that a good many Europeans feel 
the U.S. should carry most of the bur- 
den of making armament, even though 
Western Europe would be the first to 
suffer any Russian push toward the 
Atlantic. 

Most of the arms issued in Western 
Europe under the U. S. aid program, thus, 
have come from American stocks of 
World War II equipment. Now those 
stocks are running out. This means that 
somebody will have to make equipment 
to be issued in the future. Question is 
whether the U.S. will ahead and 
make most of it, or will insist on central 
ized planning for a big increase in Eu 
rope’s arms production. 

Power to do over-all planning already 
is in the hands of the staff committees 
that are functioning under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. So far, production plans 
of these committees do not call for 
thing like full Europe’s 
ploved plants and men. Emphasis still 
on having most equipment made in the 
USS. 

Chance of arming Western Euro- 
pean countries mainly with munitions of 
their own manufacture exists, 
The idle plants and the idle workmen are 
available. But military planners are find- 
ing that it will take a lot more pushing 
from the U.S. if Western Europe is to 
build up its own defenses. 
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A Million Men to Go: Who They'll Be 


Call to arms is to reach more 
and more civilians. For some 
plants, it might amount to raids 
on technical staffs. 

Mobilization is to take a mil- 
lion through draft, Reserves and 
National Guard. Specialists are 
the prime need. 

Deferments may be liberal in 
some instances. Bt each case is 
individual. It's up to the services 
to decide who goes. 


Military demand for men, rising at 
present, will hold rather high for the 
next few months. Mobilization is to 
involve about 1 million men drawn 
from civilian life. 

As armed services reach out to get the 
men they want: 

Draft, over all, will take at least 300,- 
000. Calls made, or about to be made, are 
for 100,000 men. Another 200,000 will 
be taken at the rate of 50,000 a month. 
The existing pool of 1-A’s will cover 
demand five times over. But there are 
many deferrables—the unfit and students, 
for instance—in this group. So the odds 
that a young able-bodied single man not 
in college has of escaping the draft are 
less than 5 to 1. 

Reserves to be called probably will 
total 500,000 men in all. Calls already 
made or authorized cover 300,000. 
Marines ordered up all organized ground 
forces and they are taking thousands 
of volunteers from unassigned Reserves. 
In other services, chances are less than 
1 in 5 of being called, except for special- 
ists. All services are after technicians. 

National Guard may face much 
greater calls in the future. Big need is 
for divisions already formed and func- 
tioning, and fighter-plane air units trained 
to support infantry. The National Guard 
has both. About 45,000 Guardsmen have 
been called to date. Some 150,000 more 
may be called as mobilization progresses. 

Impact of mobilization is going to be 
felt severely in some fields. That impact 
is not to be spread evenly over the popu- 
lation. Instead, it will hit certain groups, 
such as the medical profession and the 
electronics industry, very hard. 

Military services need specialists and 
technicians just as industry does. As a 
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result, competition already is starting for 
the limited supply of skilled individuals. 
Business firms, city and State govern- 
ments, civic groups are fighting to keep 
their policemen, firemen, physicians, 
mechanics and other highly trained per- 
sons. 

Where competition is to be most keen 
is shown by the chart below. It lists 
the specialists who have been singled out 
for priority recall in mobilization an- 
nouncements to date. This list of wanted 
men is expanding as the weeks go by. 
The Air Force, for example, originally 
said it needed no pilots. Now it is asking 
for “pilots of most combat aircraft.” 


The “critical” list, in more detail, 
shows this: 
Electronics specialists are badly 


needed in virtually all branches of all 
three services. They are wanted to man 
the coming radar network around the 
U.S.; to operate the growing number of 
electronic devices on guns, tanks, planes 





Here is a list of specialists 
whose skills are ‘‘critical’’ and in 
most demand by the armed 
forces, according to recent mobili- 
zation orders. Employers will lose 
a high percentage of men on their 
staffs who possess these skills and 
belong to the Reserves or Na- 
tional Guard. 


QE Operators of radio, radar, electronic 
devices, telephone and teletype equipment. 
JME Repairmen skilled in radio, radar, 
communications and signaling equip t, 
electronics, artillery, tanks, motor vehicles, 
airplanes, airplane engines. 


WEE Experts in camouflage, landing-craft 
operations, cryptography. 

JME Business-machine operators and 
maintenance men. 


BEE Construction technicians —steel- 
workers, utilities men, bulldozer drivers, 
crane operators, surveyors, electricians, car- 
penters, builders’ foremen. 


ME Physicians, dentists, nurses, veterin- 
arians, medical administrators, dietitians, 
physical therapists, occupational therapists, 
laboratory technicians. 


REE Military skills in greatest demand 
are those of captains and lieut ts (in- 
fantrymen, engineers, navigators, bomb- 
ardiers, weather specialists, communica- 
tions-radio-radar officers); parachutists and 
veterans of airborne operations; noncom- 
missioned officers trained in infantry tactics, 
artillery, aircraft maintenance and supply. 

















Employers Will Find Squeeze on Special Skills 


and ships, and eventually they will be 
needed for guided-missiles operations, 
Yet industry also requires more and more 
of the same experts if it is to step up out. 
put of electronic matériel. 

Individual companies within the jp. 
dustry are taking steps to meet the sity. 
ation. “We're frankly worried about the 
possibilities of raids on our staff,” said 
an official of one large manufacturing 
concern. “A large number of our people, 
especially young engineers, are in Re. 
serves. The military say they are going to 
be very tough. That’s all we know. 

“What we are doing is to make a care. 
ful analysis of the people subject to call, 
We have all lined up on paper their biog. 
raphies, evaluations of worth to the com- 
pany, the essential nature of their jobs, 
One thing we run into is that we cant 
convince the military that in electronics, 
a brand-new field, a 23-year-old can bea 
very wise and experienced man. They just 
don’t believe that youngsters can be so 
valuable.” 

More and more companies, in mor 
and more fields, will be meeting similar 
man-power problems as mobilization goes 
along. In the electronics field, there is no 
industry-wide planning for training re 
placements. On deferments, a trade asso- 
ciation says that all it can learn is that 
“the military have told field commanders 
to give special attention to requests for 
deferments from Reservists in aviation 
and electronics industries.” These are the 
only two industries given that much as 
surance, so far. 

Skilled mechanics—the type of men 
who normally become industry’s highly 
skilled machinists, toolmakers, metals 
craftsmen—also are wanted in great nun- 
bers by the services. They need many 
thousands of technicians to repair and 
maintain such things as gun turrets, ail- 
planes, tanks, ‘signaling equipment, 
trucks, artillery, mobile power generators, 
searchlights. 

This man-power requirement will cut 
into work forces of nearly all big manu 
facturing plants. Many companies after 
the war gave veterans a priority on trail 
ing jobs leading to the best, highest 
skilled jobs. Now they stand to lose those 
who are in the Reserves. 

Construction workers form another 
special group. The Navy opened a drive 
recently to get 70,000 volunteers for 4 
stand-by Seabee (Construction Battalion) 
force, and extended the age limit to 504 
years. The Air Force wants men who 
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know how to build airfields quickly. The 
\rmy seeks engineering workers to build 
bridges, roads, harbor installations. 

Physicians and dentists pose the 
worst man-power supply puzzle for the 
amed forces. The services report an im- 
mediate shortage of 1,000 physicians, 
6) dentists. The Army has asked 650 
nurses and 117 women medical specialists 
to volunteer at once, and that is only 
the first of such calls. 

Growing shortages of medical workers 
gem certain, unless a way is found to 
expand the medical colleges, nurses’ 
hools, other training facilities. A House 
committee last week killed, for this ses- 
sion, a Senate-approved plan to  sub- 
sidize medical colleges and medical stu- 
dents. But some kind of emergency ex- 
pansion plan may be forced. And a draft 
f physicians is probable, if persuasion 
through medical associations fails to 
bring in enough volunteers. 

The foregoing shows the specialists 
who are needed most at this time. Re- 
servists in these fields will find defer- 
ments hard to get. So will others posses- 
sing some key military skills—captains 
and lieutenants with combat experience 
as infantrymen, engineers, navigators, 
bombardiers, weather analysts; men 
trained in airborne operations; noncom- 
missioned officers of certain military 
branches. 

Deferment policy, however. em- 
phasizes that each case must be judged 
individually. Specialists can request de- 
ferment. like evervone else. 

An individual cannot submit his case 
for deferment until his orders arrive. 
Then he has to act fast—within 48 hours, 
in the Navy. Employers cannot get ad- 
vance commitments that a certain man, 
or men, will be exempted. 

This means that many Reservists will 
be drawn into service before they get an- 
swers to deferment requests. But, under 
the rules, a man or his employer can carry 
his appeal to the final authority in each 
service, even after he is on active duty. 

More detailed deferment rules and 
policies are being worked out at the 
Pentagon for members of the Reserves 
and National Guard. The aim is to estab- 
lish deferment standards that will be as 
consistent as possible, among all services. 

The White House is preparing new 
deferment policies for draft eligibles, too. 
The aim there is to make more of these 
younger men available for service. 

Advice for employers who fear 
man-power shortages is summed up by a 
top official in the National Security Re- 
sources Board as follows: 

Relax, about your Reservists. Too many 
companies would be wrecked if all Re- 
servists were taken. Reasonable defer- 


ment standards will prevail by White 
House order. 
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may be increased in months ahead. 





MOBILIZATION AT A GLANCE: 
Where the Men Are Coming From 


Chance 

Calls Still to Be Total Of Being 

So Far Called | Available Called 

RESERVE UNITS 300,000 200,000 2,550,000 1 in 5 

NATIONAL GUARD 45,000 150,000 370,000 1 in 2 
DRAFT 100,000 200,000 1,500,000 (1-A‘s) 1 in 5 


Estimates point to a need for 1,000,000 men to expand the armed 
forces in the first phase of the mobilization now under way. This figure 








Keep a sharp eye on Pentagon and 
White House announcements about de- 
ferment policies and man-power needs. 
The situation changes rapidly with news 
from the front. In this period of “gray” 
(partial) mobilization, there is no central 


agency to inform you, no War Manpower 


Commission—yet. 

Analyze your work force. You can use 
a form provided for this purpose by 
Selective Service headquarters (SSS 170). 
It will help you to set down in numbers, 
by skills, the men you are likely to lose. 
You may want to make or buy a different 
“analysis sheet,” tailor-made for your own 
case, but the official form can be a good 
guide. 

Anticipate some troubles. A smart em- 
ployer might, for example, employ five 


GOOD-BYES AT THE STATION 


or 10 handicapped workers and some 
women workers, so that he will be familiar 
with any problems involved if he has to 
employ greater numbers, later. 

Get in touch with State employ- 
ment offices when you are in need of 
workers. Local USES offices will carry 
out any federal labor programs that may 
be adopted. 

Effects of mobilization are limited, 
to date. There are no serious labor short- 
ages in any trades or any areas. One 
reason is that a relatively small number of 
Reservists actually had received orders 
until about a week ago. But the number 
is growing fast. 

Employers will have to adjust them- 
selves to the loss of more key men in 
months ahead as a result. 








They mean man-power problems for industry 
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WHEN UNIVERSAL TRAINING COMES~ 


Few Youths Will Escape a Year of Service 


War is giving a new boost to 
compulsory military training. It 
would put most American boys in 
uniform in their late teens. 

Plan, backed by Truman, will 
register all youths at 17, send 
them to training camp at 18, 
keep them in the Reserve for 6 
years. 

Universal training is a long- 
range project, not a substitute for 
the draft. Call-ups still will be 
necessary to fight a war. 


Every male youth of 18 will be re- 
quired to give the equivalent of one 
year of military service to the country 
if Congress approves Universal Mili- 
tary Training. There will be very few 
4-F’s—only those thoroughly disabled 
—and no deferments beyond age 20. 

At the age of 17, under UMT, each 
youth will be required to register with 
his local draft board. At present, regis- 
tration for the draft begins at 18. After 
his 18th birthday, the youth of the 
future will report to a military camp for 
basic training. 

That is the program Congress is asked 
to approve. For 30 years, successive 
Congresses have balked at a com- 
pulsory training for youth. Now the issue 
is up again and Universal Military Train- 
ing appears to stand a strong chance of 
being enacted in 1951. 

UMT is being advanced as the best 
means of organizing a nation’s man 
power for defense. If UMT is adopted, 
nearly everybody in the future will be 
in the military Reserve. The armed 
forces will be able to organize quickly 
for any emergency. The existence of a 
large, trained Reserve also is expected 
to reduce the size and expense of a large 
standing Army. A draft, as such, which 
now picks and chooses men for service 
with all kinds of exemptions and defer- 
ments, will be supplementary, not basic. 

What will happen, if and when 
UMT goes into effect, is shown in the 
chart on page 25. About 950,000 youths 
will be called up each year for military 
training. If, at 18, a youth is not through 
high school, he can be deferred at his 
own request until he completes his high- 
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school course. In no event can he be de- 
ferred past 20. Persons who enter the 
U.S. after 20 still may be called up any 
time before their 26th birthday. Youths 
will not be deferred to permit them to 
enter or complete a college course. 

Six months of basic training in an 
Army-type camp or on a ship will start 
all vouths off under UMT. So far as 
possible, a youth may select his own 
form of training—Army, Navy or Air 
Force. If he is found ineligible for mili- 
tary training, or is a conscientious ob- 
jector, he can be assigned to a non- 
military training course. 

Very few youths are expected to be 
able to avoid training under UMT plans. 


accredited college. Some youths wil] . 
given advanced technical tr: ining in g 
approved school or college, provided ed 
they accept a Reserve commission after 
the course is completed. 

Finally, if none of these alternatives j 
feasible, the youth may enroll in the Ep. 
listed Reserve for a period of six yeay 
and take a month’s training each Vear 
during his term of enlistment. In any 
case, ‘te overwhelming majority of the 
nation’s youth will be subject to military 
call for from one to six years if Congress 
approves the program. 

Universal training will be cop. 
ducted by members of the regular armed 
services, but top supervision will be up. 


UMT STRATEGISTS: VINSON, JOHNSON AND TYDINGS 


For 30 years, 


A criminal conviction or a jail sentence 
will not make a youth ineligible for 
training. Even if dishonorably discharged 
or given a bad-conduct discharge from 
training, he may be recalled. 

During the basic training period, 
trainees will be paid $30 a month and 
provided with food, shelter, uniforms 
and medical care. If they have de- 
pendents, an allowance of $50 a month 
will be paid for one dependent, $65 a 
month for two or more dependents. 

After basic training is completed, the 
youth is given a number of alternatives 
to proceed to advanced training. He can 
choose to take six months more of ad- 
vanced training at a Universal Military 
Training camp, or he can enlist in any of 
the armed forces for a regular period of 
service. He also may enlist in the Na- 
tional Guard, the Organized Reserve or 
the Enlisted Reserve, enroll in the U.S. 
Military or Naval Academy, the Coast 
Guard Academy, a_ merchant-marine 
academy, or take an ROTC course in an 


Congress has balked 


der a three-man National Security Trair- 
ing Commission, two of whom will be 
civilians. The Commission chairman also 
is to be a civilian, as is the executive di: 
rector of the Commission. 

A National Security Training Advison 
Board of 10 to 25 members also is pre 
vided in the UMT bill before Congres. 
This Board may include three membes 
of the armed forces, but will be headed 
by a civilian chairman. Chief purpose ¢ 
the Advisory Board is to deal with trait- 
ing problems involving morals, religion, 
recreation, information and_ education 

Actually, UMT is viewed as a long 
term, not an immediate, answer to the 
nation’s defense problem. Universal trait- 
ing would not change plans for calling up 
men for the Korean war. The Koreal 
outbreak, in fact, delays UMT plans be 
cause the armed forces do not have 
enough officers to train youths and fight 
ing forces at the same time. 

Effects of UMT, if adopted, will be 


widespread. Youths must count on gi 
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ing at least six months of their lives to 
active military service before they em- 
bark upon careers or further their educa- 
tion. Many of them will be expected to 
continue in service as members of the 
National Guard or Reserve units, devot- 
ing regular periods of time to advanced 
military training. 

Schools must make their terms con- 
form to the time when young men of 18 
are called into training. Colleges and 
yniversities must prepare for greatly in- 
creased ROTC units to accommodate the 
students who elect to continue their 
training in this way. Applications for the 
Military Academy at West Point or the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis can be ex- 
pected to increase many times over. 

Employers must be prepared to allow 
time off each summer for large numbers 
of their younger workers to attend mili- 
tary training camps. They also must be 
prepared to be swamped with job appli- 
cants when active training camps dis- 
charge trainees. 

Parents will have to allow for a period 
of military training in making plans for 
their sons’ future. 

Adoption of UMT is not probable 
until 1951 at the earliest. Defense Sec- 
retary Louis Johnson has asked Con- 
gress to approve the program. Senator 
Millard Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, has introduced a UMT bill 
and asks for immediate passage, but 
other Senators advocate delay until 1951. 
Representative Carl Vinson (Dem.), of 
Georgia, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, says his group will 
not take up the bill until the Senate acts. 

Support for UMT, however, appears 
to be stronger now than before. Some 
Congressmen are advocating delay, but 
none has yet come out in active opposi- 
tion to the program. Most members of 
Congress seem to feel that some form of 
universal training is becoming necessary. 

The UMT bill submitted by the De- 
fense Department actually is the result 
of years of study by military and civilian 
leaders. The most recent study was com- 
pleted in 1947 by a nine-man commis- 
sion headed by Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
former president of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. That commission 
unanimously recommended a_ universal 
training program and the pending bill 
includes most of the Compton recom- 
mendations. 

Now, with U.S. embarked on a step- 
ped-up arms program and with world- 
wide commitments that are continually 
increasing, opinion is growing that the 
country’s reserves of military man power 
must increase, too. Unless world tension 
subsides markedly by early 1951. adop- 


s tion of Universal Military Training be- 


comes more and more likely. 
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present Plan for Military Training 


At 17, every youth registers with local Selec- 
tive Service Board. 


At 18, if through high school, youth begins 
training. If still in high school, may defer 
training until 20. (At first, anyone not yet 26 
may be called for training.) 









The Active Training 


Youth serves for six months in Army-type camp, 
or aboard ship. 


Youth gets $30 a month plus care. A dependent 
of a youth may get $50 a month; two or more 
dependents, $65 a month. 


Alternatives After 
First Six Months 


Ospecialized training for six months at a uni- 
versal-military-training camp. 

oluntary enlistment in one of the regular 
armed services. 


Genlistment in National Guard or Organized 
Reserve. 


Okrnroliment in the Enlisted Reserve, where reg- 
ular drill is given. 

ntrance into the U. S. Military, Naval or Coast 
Guard Academy. 


CMrcthinont in the Navy and Marine Corps 
officer-procurement program. 


OTC course in college. 


Oknroliment in U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
or an accredited State maritime academy. 

WTechnical training in an approved school or 
college. 

WEnrollment in Enlisted Reserve for six years, 


with one month’s training each year. (This course 
is open only to youths who are unable to take 


other alternatives.) ~~ 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 
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HOW TO LIFT A MILLION POUNDS. This crane runway, whose structural 
steel was fabricated and erected by United States Steel for the San 
Francisco Naval Shipyard, is 730 feet long, 209 feet high, extends 1624 
feet over the water at each side. It can lift gun turrets and other huge 
sections weighing as much as 1,000,000 pounds. 


THE SOFTEST THING YOU CAN SLEEP ON IS STEEL. For solid comfort, you 
can’t beat mattresses that have inner springs of steel. Especially if the 
inner springs are made of U-S-S Premier Spring Wire, specially developed 
by United States Steel to give lasting resiliency and buoyancy to the 
inner springs of sleep equipment and upholstered furniture. 


CLEANER THAN YOUR BEST CHINA. The inside of a 
food can is “surgically clean.’’ Sterilized in pro- 
cessing, it is cleaner and safer than any dish. 
The Department of Agriculture reports, “It is 
just as safe to keep canned food in the can—if 
the can is kept cool—as it is to empty the food 
into another container.”’ And, incidentally, did you 


know that “‘tin cans’’ are really about 99% steel? 
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NEW ICE CREAM IDEA. In certain parts of 
the country, you can now buy individu- 
ally packaged single servings of ice 
cream. They’re called ‘‘Diced Cream’”’... 
and they strike a new high in sanitation, 
economy and convenience. Diced Cream 
is made in machines fabricated largely 
from stainless steel—to assure maximum 
purity in the finished product. 


ag 


STAINLESS STEEL GOES TO SCHOOL. What a change from the little red school- 
house! This new school in California embodies the latest features in school 
construction, including the use of U-S°S Stainless Steel for architectural trim. 
The stainless trim resists atmospheric corrosion, harmonizes with the building 
design. United States Steel produces steel of all kinds for such buildings... 
continuing its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 


Listen to . . . NBC Symphony Orchestra, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


UN TED STATES STEEL 
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Compact industrial television system —developed at RCA Laboratories —lets us see the unseeable in safety! 





Zye-witness reports trom a tery tamace / 


Something’s gone wrong in a big blast 
furnace, and heat is too high for engi- 
neers to approach. Focus the Vidicon 
camera of an RCA Industrial Television 
System on the flames and the fiery fur- 
nace can be studied in comfort on a tele- 
vision receiver. 

This is only one suggested use, for RCA’s 
compact industrial television system is as 
flexible as its user’s ingenuity. “Eye” of the 
tiny camera—small enough to be held in 
one hand—is the sensitive Vidicon tube. Ex- 


tremely simple, the only other equipment 





needed is the Vidicon camera’s suitcase- 
size control cabinet, which operates any- 
where on ordinary household current. 


The Vidicon camera could be lowered under 
water where divers might be endangered —or 
stand watch on atomic reactions, secure from 
deadly radiations. And it is practical to arrange 
the RCA Industrial Television system in such 
a way that observers can see a 3-dimensional 
picture ... sharp, clear and real as life! 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, and 
electronics in action at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 
West 49th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, Radio City, New York. 





Here’s RCA’s Vidicon system at 
work beside a steaming vat. Note 
how the television camera is getting 
a safe “close-up” of the action. 


RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevisiory 
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>> Joseph Stalin is passing up chances to be belligerent. 

No Soviet guns fired on U.S. bombers attacking North Korea within 17 miles 
of the Soviet border. No Soviet subs interfered with U.S. naval attack on North 
Korea within 100 miles of Soviet territory. Only Soviet reaction so far has 
been deep silence. It was different last April when an unarmed U.S. Navy plane 
flew out over the Baltic. It was shot down 40 miles from Soviet territory. 

In addition: Good-will gestures are being made by Moscow to Iran in the form 
of trade talks, release of Iranian officers. If remaining Iranians are released, 

















if radio attacks on Iran let up, Iranians will relax, tend to believe no Soviet 
push is imminent. Greeks are breathing easier, too. Rumors of fresh invasions 
from Bulgaria are discounted. Berlin is relatively quiet, at least on surface. 

What it means, apparently, is that Stalin is deliberately easing tensions 
in some key areas in order to take the steam out of U.S. mobilization. 





>> It's a mixed picture. In a few areas, Soviet pressures are high as ever. 
Formosa threat hasn't let up. What delays invasion by Communist China 





isn't weather, fear of typhoons. Fear of war with U.S. causes the hesitation. 
Indo-China seems headed for an October drive by Communists, aided by food 





and arms from Communist China, special training in Chinese camps. Risk of war 
with U.S. is figured to be slight. It's to remain just another local war. 
Full-scale war, in fact, is more likely to break out in Indo-China than in 








any other sore spot in Asia or Europe. It's the next plac2 to expect a big push, 
designed to drive the West out of this area altogether. Unlike Korea, Indo-China 
war won't get full United Nations support. India, among others, will be neutral. 





>> In Yugoslavia, there's surprisingly little concern at Soviet encirclement. 
Threat from Bulgaria, it's true, looks bad. TIwo Soviet generals have moved 





in to take charge in Buigaria. Threat from Hungary sounds ominous. Hungarian 





minority in Yugoslavia is being stirred up. There are new reports of what is 
called a "foreign legion," 10,000 strong, in training somewhere in Hungary. 
Nevertheless: Marshal Tito isn't excited. Yugoslavs generally are calm. 





>> People in Vienna seem much more jittery about war. And yet... 
Soviet pressures are just about what they have been ever since 1946. 
Blockade, though easier to apply than in Berlin, is not in sight. 
Fact of the matter is, Moscow has tried every trick in its book, short of 
all-out force, to make Austria Communist. But the tricks don't seem to work. 
Austria today is relatively stable, almost solidly anti-Communist. Thanks 
to U.S. dollars, Austria is also relatively prosperous, at a postwar peak. 
(over) 
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Presence of Allied troops, of course, keeps Austria stable, anti-Communist, 
Soviet attack, in this situation, is not to be expected. 








>> As it looks from Tokyo, next door to the Shooting war...e. 

Stalin doesn't want a major war now. Technically, Russia is to stay on side 
lines. China's Mao Tse-tung wants no major war, either. It suits him better to 
play the Soviet game, mainly waging war through others, invading openly only when 
cost appears low, results certain. Tibet invasion fits this formula. Tibet is 
almost certain to be a Chinese Communist satellite soon. This means presSSure on 
India from another direction, and Communist control of Buddhist holy places. 

Turn of the tide in Korea, when that happens, will confront Stalin and Mao 
with an emergency. It's anybody's guess how they will react. Probability is that 
the U.N. counteroffensive, when it gets rolling, won't stop at 38th parallel. 
But it's doubtful if even Stalin now knows how he will meet that situation. 











>> Winston Churchill, at 75, is Western Europe's one-man pressure group. 
What Churchill is up to is to get action on two of Western Europe's major 
defense problems. He wants German troops, trained and equipped, ready to help 
in defense against Russia. He also wants a unified command, preferably with an 
American at the top, for all of West Europe's forces. "Army of Europe" idea isn't 
to be realized. Churchill knows that, isn't bothered. It was just to stir talk. 
Churchill's pressure on London has some additional purposes. One is to 
needle Prime Minister Clement Attlee into much faster action in rearming Britain. 
Another purpose is to persuade Attlee to back the U.S. openly on Formosa. 




















>> Reason Churchill is excited, working overtime to stir up officials in both 
Paris and London, is that he is frankly scared of what may happen in a couple of 
years. By that time, he fears Russia may have enough A-bombs to feel ready to 
risk a general war. Europe's only chance, as Churchill sees it, is to rearm to 
the hilt, and fast. Atlantic Pact paper plans, committees don't equal defense. 


>> Churchill has put Attlee on the spot. So has Attlee's party. So has U.S. 
Churchill, as leader of the opposition, reminds Britons he was right in 
1939 when he criticized the Chamberlain Government for doing too little, too 
late. Implication is that Attlee is in danger of making Chamberlain's mistake. 
Left-wing Laborites, at the same time, press Attlee to tell the world that 
Britain will stay away from Formosa, avoid involvement in any U.S.-Chinese war. 
U.S. appears to be asking Attlee for backing on Formosa, in private if not 
in public. U.S. also wants Attlee to call up more money and men for defense. 





>> Attlee, on the defensive, probably can't carry the Labor Party with him as 
fast as Churchill and U.S. would like, can't risk a party split over Formosa. 

Attlee's policies are likely to shape up about as follows: 

Defense Speed-up may compress 3-year Spending program into 2 years, raise 
troop pay, extend conscripts' service from present 18 months to 2 years. 

Formosa dilemma is to be met by silence as long as possible. Ultimately, 
if Communists do attack Formosa, odds are Britain will fight on U.S. side. 

Recognition of Communist China is under strain, as it is. Twice, Communist 
Shore batteries have attacked British warships approaching Hong Kong. Attack on 
Hong Kong isn't impossible. British recognition of Communists hasn't paid off. 
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YPran your Chicago vacation now. With the great Chicago Fair of 
1950 (open until Labor Day) and the interesting International Trade Fair 
(Aug. 7-20), Big League baseball games. beautiful parks and beaches, 
theatres and gay night spots, there’s real vacation excitement for everyone. 
At the world-famous Palmer House—“host to the nation since 1871”— 

you will enjoy friendly Hilton hospitality and the convenience of being 
right in the center of the city. The Palmer House is the home of 
the fabulous Empire Room which features the “Parade of Stars”— 


the greatest array of entertainment stars in America. 








| Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel 











CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE « THE STEVENS « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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... come 
to Chicago 
for your 


vacation 





The Spiramid, Symbol of 
the Chicago Fair of 1950 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
THE STEVENS and 
THE PALMER House 
In New York 
Tue PLaza and THe ROooseEvELT 
In Washington, D.C, 
THE MAYFLOWER 


In Los Angeles 
THe Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BILTMORE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
THE Hitton Hote 


In. Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hirton Horer 


In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
THE Pavacio HILTON 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
THE Carise HILTON 











People of the Week 





Gordon Dean, New Atomic-Energy Chief, Sees Bigger Output 
Of A-Bomb Materials as Troubles of the AEC Grow Fewer 


> Gordon E. Dean is the man on whom 
the U.S. primarily relies to keep this 
country ahead in the atomic-arms race 
with Russia. Mr. Dean, a personable, 
friendly Californian, is new Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The Commission has been “bedeviled,” 
as he puts it, by inner strife and by con- 
gressional criticism and_ investigations. 
But four of its five members are com- 
paratively new and the dissensions of the 
past have been stilled, temporarily at 
least. 

Mr. Dean, who has a talent for get- 
ting people together and_ eliminating 
their disagreements, hopes the Commis- 
sion now can settle down and get on 
with its work. The pioneering era is fin- 
ished. Adoption of 
general policies, the 
many fric- 
tions, has been com- 
pleted. A new phase 
lies just ahead. 

As this phase be- 
gins, Mr. Dean finds 
production good. 

Bombs. All indi- 
cations are that the 
output of atomic 
bombs is at a record 
rate. This has been true since early this 
year. The Commission, always close- 
mouthed, especially where atomic wea- 
pons are concerned, says only that pro- 
duction of fissionable materials is at a 
new high. 

By President Truman’s instructions, 
the first goal of the Commission is a 
stockpile of atomic bombs. This means 
that the fissionable materials 
are going preponderantly into 
the manufacture of bombs. The 
stockpile probably is growing 
faster than that of Russia. 

Submarines. Much stress 
also is laid on development 
of an atomic-power plant for 
submarines, a project on which 
the Russians also are obviously 
at work. Submarines powered 
by atomic energy could stay 
at sea almost indefinitely, ex- 
perts believe, and cruise faster than the 
fastest existing submarine chasers. 

The Navy has been prodding the Com- 
mission for rapid development of such 
craft. There have been forecasts that an 
atomic-powered submarine may become 
a reality by late 1951. Much research 
and experimental work still lie ahead, 
however, and these forecasts may be 
overly optimistic. 
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ATOM CHIEF GORDON DEAN 
- . . aflair for peacemaking 





Peacetime power. Meanwhile, the 
development of a plant for converting 
atomic energy into electric power is not 
being neglected This could come, in 
fact, as « by-product of the submarine 
research If that is successtul, the result 
will be « long stride toward a peacetime 
atomic-power plant 

The costs are great. In the case of the 
submarine, they are absorbed in the na- 
tions big detense budget. But, in the 
commercial field, electnc power pro- 
duced from atomic energy would be too 
expensive at first to compete with elec- 
tricity generated conventionally. 

In addition to bombs, submarines and 
electric power, Mr. Dean’s Commission 
is trying to develop an atomic-powered 
airplane for the Air Force, it is continu- 
ing research in medical uses for fis- 


sionable materials, 
and it is constantly 
searching for new 
weapons. The de- 


velopment of the 
hydrogen bomb _ is 
just in its beginnings. 

The Chairman. 
Mr. Dean, in charge 
of all this, is no sci- 
entist. He is a law- 
yer who has served 
in the Justice De- 
partment, practiced privately and has 
taught law at Duke University and the 
University of Southern California. Dur- 
ing World War II, he was an officer in 
the Naval Intelligence Service. 

Mr. Dean, now 44, was appointed to 
the Commission in May of last year and 
undertook a rigorous indoctrination. He 
spent hours studying the intricate sci- 
entific principles involved. He talked 











MURRAY 


interminably with members of the AEC 
staff. He visited the AEC’s many plants, 
Now, he discusses the science of the atom 
with the ease of a physicist. 

The Chairman, habitually calm and 
rarely given to emotional surges, inclines 
toward caution. He walks around and 
around a new proposal and examines jt 
from every direction. He carefully cop- 
siders how it would be accepted by vaii- 
ous groups, particularly in Congress, 
Thus, AEC’s relations with Congress may 
be in for a period of improvement. — 

He has a ready liaison with the Capi- 
tol through his old friend and former 
law partner, Sena- 
tor Brien McMahon 
(Dem.), of Con- 
necticut, chairman 
of the Joint Con- 
gressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic En- 
ergy. Mr. Dean 
helped Senator Mc- 
Mahon write’ the 
atomic-energy law. 
It was at the Sena- 
tors urging that 
President Truman appointed Mr. Dean to 
the Commission and, recently, made him 
Chairman. 

The Chairman takes a detailed inter- 
est in the exact steps by which the Com- 
mission’s policies are put into effect- 
much more so, in fact, than did his pred- 
ecessor, David E. Lilienthal. The latter 
mostly left these matters in the hands 
of the Commission’s then general man- 
ager, Carroll L. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson found Chairman Dean's 
close supervision irksome, and 
recently boiled up and te 
signed with a statement assert- 
ing a lack of confidence in the 
Chairman. The four _ other 
Commission members immedi- 
ately issued a statement ex- 
pressing confidence in Mr. 
Dean, which was widel 
echoed in Congress. 

The Chairman, thus far, has 
worked in close co-operation 
with the rest of the Commis- 
sion and the new general manager, Carle- 
ton Shugg. 

The Commission. These men are a 
varied group. They are: 
> Henry DeWolf Smyth, 52, is a famed 
atomic scientist who was appointed to 
the Commission in May of 1949. He had 
an intimate association with the wartime 
development of the atomic bomb. He 
wrote the widely discussed book, “Atomic 
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Energy for Military Purposes,” the Gov- 

ernment’s official statement on the bomb. 

He is held in high affection by the AEC 

staff and is credited with having done 

much balanced thinking on policy issues 
that have generated controversies. 

> Sumner T. Pike, 59 next week, is the 

only member of the original Commission 

ill holding office. Mr. Pike is a Maine- 

born Republican of liberal inclinations. 

He calls himself “leftish.” After college 

Bowdoin) he worked for a Boston pub- 

lic utility and went on to make a name 

for himself in Wall Street. In New Deal 
davs, Mr. Pike was a member of the 

Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Recently reappointed to the AEC, he 
ran into difficulties in the Senate. Oppo- 
nents of confirmation were vague in their 
charges, but one underlying cause of 
criticism was known to be the fact that 

Mr. Pike wanted to go slowly with the 

hydrogen bomb. In the end, he was con- 

firmed, 55 to 24. 

> Thomas E. Murray, 59, was appointed 
last March and is undergoing the sort of 
indoctrination that was given to Mr. 
Dean. He is of a scientific turn of mind, 
an engineer and an inventor with many 
patents to his credit. He also has been a 
New York business executive and at the 
time of his appointment was chairman of 
the finance committee of Chrysler Corp. 
>T. Keith Glennan, 44, has just been 
appointed to the Commission and so is 
undertaking the arduous task of learning 
the AEC’s work. He is a scientist who 
also, for six years, was a Hollywood studio 
manager. During World War II, Mr. 
Glennan was director of the Navy’s un- 
derwater-sound laboratory at New Lon- 
don, Conn. Since 1947 he has been 
president of the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

>Mr. Shugg, 51, the new General 
Manager, is a decisive. hard-driving ad- 
ministrator who sees to it that the Com- 
mission’s orders are carried out. He came 
to the Commission in 1947 as manager 
of its Hanford, Wash.. plant and later 
became deputy general manager under 
Mr. Wilson. A graduate of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, he was a naval 
officer for nine years and then produc- 
tion manager of several big enterprises. 
He does not object to Chairman Dean’s 
supervision. 

Congress and AEC. Among these 
men, new dissensions may develop, of 
course, as personalities assert themselves 
and policy issues arise. Mr. Dean’s flair 
tor peacemaking probably will be needed 
at times. He also wants peace with Con- 
gress, yet says the Commission should not 
become subservient to its critics, whether 
in Congress or in industrv. The objectives 
of independence and congressional ap- 
proval may be difficult of attainment. 
But, until strife reappears. a harmonious 
Commission is going ahead with a work 
that is twined tightly into the troubled 
world situation and national security. 
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No bared meetings 
held here 





This is the railroad lounge car... vour legs, walk around, enjoy that relaxed 
private club on wheels when you go _ feeling. Here you forget business. 


» « . . . 
Pullman. Enjoy a trip to the lounge car next 


Here you meet new people. make time vou travel. It’s one of the many 
new friends. Here you stretch your bonuses you get when you go Pullman. 


[is good hse, GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE ALL- SAFE / 





© 1950, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 


Special Report research on a problem of outstanding importance ) 


STOCKS: DIVIDEND TREND STILL UP 


Reported from NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 








War is prompting stockholders 
to take another look at their in- 
vestments, try to see what's 
ahead for industrial shares. 

Profits in 1950 will hit records 
in many lines. Profits, 1951, 
promise to stay high despite new 
taxes. 

Outlook for dividends, earn- 
ings is good, as things stand. But 
a general war, fought on pay-as- 
you-go taxes, would change the 
whole picture. 





The market for stocks, rocking 
along on a bullish course that started 
in June, 1949, took a severe jolt when 
war struck in June, 1950. In three 
following weeks, nearly half of the 
price gain that had been made by in- 
dustrial shares in a year of advance 
was wiped out. 

Recovery set in then, and the average 
of industrial-share prices regained much 
of the ground lost. The chart shows what 
has happened. Investors wonder what hit 
the market, and what may dominate its 
course in the uncertain period ahead. 
War and armament set loose a whole 
new set of forces that will influence the 
way corporation shares are valued. 

Profits before taxes are to be large in 
months to come. Rising private incomes 
and_ big-scale Government and _ private 
spending almost guarantee that. 

Taxes, however, are to go up, cutting 
into profits left after taxes. Controls are 
to return for some industries. Price con- 
trols are possible, affecting profit mar- 
gins tor some. Labor is to demand more 





Wage increases. 

Taxes and controls will become major 
factors influencing the values placed on 
corporate stocks. They will determine 
how much profit will be left for rein- 
vestment in the business, how much for 
dividends. The extent of taxes and con- 
trols, in turn, will be tied to questions of 
how big a war, how much Government 
spending, how much inflation. 

What to expect, in light of things me »? : cs ay acne 
now in sight, is this: June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June 


Profits in 1950, after taxes, are likely 1949 1950 


to hit new records for the great major- 





Source: Dow-Jones industrial list © 1950, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 
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a” 
“1 want to be important—like my Da 


‘What do you want to be when you grow up e 


Boy-dreams are grand dreams. And 
strictly American, too, because here 
they can come true. With the tradi- 





tional freedoms of this country, every 
boy has the privilege of choosing his 
own dream and working it out the 
way he wants. 

Who would want to end those 
dreams? Who would want to trade 
away any of a boy’s freedoms and 
opportunities ? 

Maybe you’ve heard people say, 
“Let the federal government take care 
of things. Let it take over the doctors. 
The railroads. The electric light and 











power companies.” 





@ "MEET CORLISS ARCHER" returns Sunday, August 27 — CBS —9 P. M., Eastern Time 














“Either 4 detective or 4 marine 


Are they socialists? Not necessar- 
ily. Most of the people who talk that 
way just think it would be good for 
them, or for their town, or for every- 
body, if the government took over 


this problem or that one—this indus- 





try or that service. They don’t stop 
to think that every time government 
takes over another responsibility, 
men and women lose another right 





or another freedom. 


History shows that when govern- 
ment controls enough things, it be- 
comes socialistic automatically, 





whether the people want it or not. 


And then freedoms are gone—even 








the freedom to choose where to work, 
where to live, what to believe. Under 


socialism, there’s no place for boy- 





dreams—or even grow n-up ones. 





The business-managed, tax - paying 
Electric Light and Power Companies* 
which publish this advertisement are 
fighting this creeping socialism wher- 
ever we find it. We believe it’s your 
fight, too. How do your friends feel 
about it? Talk it over with five of 
them this week. The threat of social- 
ism is everyone’s problem because it 





is everyone’s danger! 








* Names on request from this magazine 














NEW HUMP-RETARDER YARD FACILITIES at 
Kansas City and Silvis (near Moline, IIl.), 
assure faster sorting and quicker classitica- 
tion. Floodlight illumination is for after-dark 
operation. 














L.C.L. PACKAGE CARS—23,000 of’em annu- 


ally — are ideal for your shipments. Your 


Rocket Fr el ht 
goods travel in sealed cars to break-up points. 


Rocket Freights are the shippers’ Losses are cut— damage is eliminated. | 
answer to dependable, high- 


speed service. Rugged, diesel- 
powered carriers, their sole pur- 
pose is to move freight safely, 
efficiently and promptly... and 





what a magnificent job they’re 
- ! 
doing! 5,000 MILES OF TRUCK OPERATION, in ad- 
ww * * dition to 8 000 miles of rail network, provide 
a co-ordinated rail-truck system for facilitat- 
For detailed shipping information ing shipments. This means much to the ship- 
consult any Rock Island representative. per—even more to his patrons 


Rock Island directly serves Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee, and with its connections, all Americal 


Rock Island lines 


THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 
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ity of industries. This is the outlook ever 
though Congress is about to vote a gor. 
porate tax increase on half the year’s 
profits. 

Profits in 1951, after taxes, probabh 
will be near those of 1950, unless a see. 
ond tax increase, expected in 195], ; 
bigger than now appears likely. 

Dividends to shareholders. over lJ 
probably will reach new records in 195 
and show promise of remaining high jy 

1951. This appears likely even though. 
in periods like this, companies usualh 
are inclined to retain a bigger propor: 
tion of earnings for working capital and 
expansion costs. 

This assessment of the outlook assumes 
only a limited war. If a general war were 
to break out, taxes and controls would 
hit so hard that profits left over for stock. 
holders might be slim. But, for now: 

The stockholder, as a rule, assum- 
ing his investments are in strong, well- 
financed companies, can feel fairly cer. 
tain that profits will hold high. 

This is indicated by the 200 largest 
manufacturing corporations, as reported 
in detail by the Federal Reserve Board: 

In 1950, the profits of these com- 
panies, before taxes, are expected to ag- 
gregate 6.5 billion dollars, a new record 

Taxes, under the schedule now being 
worked out in Congress, will take around 
2.7 billion dollars out of 1950 income, 
leaving 3.8 billions. That, again, will be 
a new record. 

Dividends probably will reach 2 bil- 
lions, against 1.66 billions, the previous 
record, in 1949. 

It should be kept in mind that all these 
are big companies. Many of the smal- 
ler corporations will not fare so well 
Nevertheless, the estimates given here 
are useful in showing probable trends 
in some of the companies whose stocks 
are most popular with the average in- 
vestor. 

In 1951, higher taxes and stiffer con- 
trols will start bearing down. That yea 
will be the crucial period for corporations 
and their stockholders. 

Congress probably will try, by increas- 
ing taxes, to finance about half the deficit 
that is in prospect for the fiscal year be- 
ginning in mid-1951. Roughly 3.4 billion 
dollars of such a tax increase could be 
expected to fall on corporations. The 
1950 tax bill will raise an estimated 1.45 
billions in additional revenue from cor 
porate taxes. An excess-profits tax, or ‘ 
further increase in regular rates, would 
have to produce another 1.9 billions out 
of 1951 corporate earnings. 

Here is how a tax increase of this mag- 
nitude would apply to the profits 0 
the 200 big companies reported by FRB 

Profits of these corporations, before 
taxes, are expected to reach 7.1 billions 
in 1951, against 6.5 billions in 1950. 
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Taxes of Federal and State govern- 
ments in 1951 are likely to take 3.3 bil- 
lion. This assumes half the federal deficit 
is financed by tax increases. 

Left over then would be 3.8 billion, 
the same after-tax income that appears 
probable in 1950. 

Dividends probably will be around 
9,1 billions, a bit higher than in 1950. 

On the other hand, if Congress were 
to go along with the Administration 
proposal to put the Korean war on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, taxes might take as 
much as 4.1 billions of the profits of 
these 200 companies. Dividends then 
would come down to about 1.3 billion. 
But tax increases on that scale appear 
unlikely. 

By and large, then, in this period of 
limited war, those who own stocks in 
such companies seem to be on fairly safe 
ground, so far as earning prospects go. 
' $tock prices, however, are another 
matter. The market, as recent experience 
shows, is not necessarily governed by 
rational appraisals based on profits and 
dividends. Prices always are subject to 
violent reactions brought on by war news, 
tax news, public jitters. 

But, to the man who buys stocks as 
long-term investments, not for specula- 
tion, the outlook for earnings and divi- 
dends may be more important than tem- 
porary upswings and downswings in 
the market. By past standards, the cur- 
rent prices of shares in stronger com- 
panies, on the basis of the return per 
dollar invested, appear to be at reason- 
able levels. 

On the Dow-Jones industrial list, aver- 
age prices today are only 7.9 times the 
prospective earnings for 1950. In 1929, 
the ratio was 19 to 1. 

Prices are 14 times the expected divi- 
dends for 1950. That is against a ratio 
of nearly 30 to 1 in 1929. 

Stocks in industrial corporations, on 
the average, yield above 6 per cent at 
present prices and earnings. Corporation 
bonds yield less than half that much. 

The investor who shops around can 
find corporations that are paying 9 or 10 
per cent on common stocks. 

However, the mere fact that earnings 
and dividends are good, and promise to 
stay that way, does not guarantee that 
the price recovery now going on in the 
market will be sustained. Some of the 
companies that have the best records of 
earnings and dividends have been slow 
to recover from the market break of June 
and July, 

Effect of war in Korea may be to 
keep the market under a fairly low ceil- 
ing. On the general economy, however, 
the effect may be less severe than many 
have feared. U.S. business, as a whole, 
finds its outlook fairly promising after 
seven weeks of war. 
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Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 


In every insurance company there is a vital activity called 
Claim Service. When accidents happen, it is Claim Service that 
takes over for the insureds and protects their interests. 


Beyond 









It was five below ... the road was 
icy ... the truck couldn’t pull the 
trailer off the railroad tracks. 
Until the last second the driver 
fought desperately for traction 
under his spinning wheels as a 
heavy freight bore down! 

The crash demolished the trailer 
... derailed the Diesel locomotive 
and thirty freight cars.... 

Within an hour our claim 
representative with a photographer 
was at the scene. He spent the 
next five days interviewing 
witnesses, getting statements and 
checking details. All this was 
primarily in the interest of the 
trucker—the total damage he had 
caused far exceeded his insurance. 

This case is typical of our 
specialized services that go far 
beyond the usual conception of the 
activities of an insurance company 
—-services that are offered you 
through our agents and 
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insurance brokers. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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UNIONS TIP THEIR HAND ON PAY 


Push Demands for Wage Rises to Beat ‘Freeze’ 


Wage trend is up since shoot- 
ing started in Korea. It is sure to 
go higher unless controls are 
clamped on quickly. 

Meat - packing _ settlement, 
granting raise of 11 cents an 
hour, gives one clue. Unions in 
other fields are aiming even 
higher. 

Pensions and insurance are 
still popular, but the big cry is 
for more money. If a freeze comes, 
the picking will be slim. 


Employers now can get a line on 
what unions will expect in the way of 
wage increases in the months ahead. 
There is no pattern yet, but clues are 
appearing in day-to-day settlements, 
and in demands that have been made 
since the Korean war began. 

Packing-house workers, for ex- 
ampie, are accepting a two-year contract 
for a general wage increase of 11 cents 
an hour from Armour & Co. This settle- 
ment is expected to set a pattern for the 
other big packing companies, and may 
influence agreements in other fields. 

It is significant that the Armour agree- 
ment rules out pensions for the life of the 
contract. The contract can be reopened 
three times for discussion of wages. 

Rubber workers have set their 
wage sights high. They want a 25-cent 
general wage increase, with additional 
adjustments that would raise some rates 
31 cents an hour. 

Hosiery workers, too. are serving 
substantial demands on the full-fashioned 
industry. These workers, who accepted 
a wage cut in April, 1950, now are asking 
raises of 20 per cent, part of which is 
designed to offset the cut. In defending 
its demand, the union argues that em- 
ployers now are in the “most favorable 
of situations,” with prices rising, demand 
for goods expanding, and mills operating 
full time. 

Automobile workers at Hudson 
Motor Co. have agreed to a wage increase 
of 3 cents an hour on top of a five-year 
pension plan. Under the pension plan, 
workers retiring at 65, with 25 years’ 
service, will receive $117.50 a month, 
including Social Security. The contract 
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runs for three years, but may be re- 
opened annually for wage discussions. 

At Packard, striking auto workers last 
week rejected a company offer of 5 cents 
an hour, over and above a pension plan. 
There was agreement on terms of the 
pension plan, but the union, fearing a 
wage “freeze” within the next few 
months, was holding out at the end of 
the week for a wage increase of more 
than 5 cents an hour. 

Dock workers on the West Coast, 
members of Harry Bridges’s union of 





PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 


... @ raise of 11 cents 


longshoremen, are demanding an across- 
the-board wage increase of 10 per cent. 
They also are threatening a strike to re- 
tain their hiring-hall system, which the 
National Labor Relations Board recently 
ordered them to give up. 

Electrical workers, at the week 
end, had been holding out for some time 
for a larger pay raise than had been 
offered by General Electric Co. The com- 
pany offered 3 cents more an hour. 

What is shown in all of this is an up- 
ward trend in wages, a rush by unions to 
win sizable rises in the face of possible 
wage controls by Government. 

Settlements reported in the last 
two weeks show the wage trend since the 
fighting started in Korea. 

Forty-one per cent of these settle- 
ments brought increases of 1 through 5 
cents an hour. 


Thirty-two per cent granted 6 through 
10 cents. . 

Thirteen per cent gave workers ]] 
cents an hour or more. 

Fourteen per cent of the settlements 
provided no wage increases. 

Pensions and _ insurance figured 
strongly in a number of the settlements, 
despite a tendency of unions to give 
these issues secondary importance to 
wages at this time. Fifteen per cent of 
the settlements made some provision for 
pensions, and 35 per cent provided some 





—U. S. Robber Ce. 


RUBBER WORKER 
« « - a demand for 25 cents 


kind of insurance. About 6 per cent pro- 
vided both pensions and insurance. 

Unions also are showing greater will 
ingness to sign contracts of more than a 
year’s duration, but in almost all cases 
they insist on the right to reopen the 
contracts occasionally to discuss wages. 
Several recent contracts call for wage 
reopenings in the event of declaration of 
war or a national emergency. 

The real key to a wartime wage 
formula is not likely to come _ before 
autumn or early winter, however. It 
may be provided, as it was during World 
War II, by the steel industry. CIO Steel: 
workers are preparing wage demands to 
be presented in November, and _ they 
are expected to be substantial. The steel 
union passed up a wage increase last 
time in favor of pension and insurance 
benefits, and will be out to make up 
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Jost ground this year. What happens here 
is sure to have a strong influence on em- 
ployers in other industries, as they ap- 
proach the writing of new contracts. 


MILDER CONTROL 
ON JOBLESS PAY 


States are to have more leeway in the 
future in deciding who is eligible for un- 
employment compensation. As a result, 
there will be less control from Washing- 
ton of the unemployment-insurance pro- 
gram. This change, made by Congress in 
amendments to the Social Security Act, 
is of importance to employers. 

The effect of the change will be to 
limit the power of the Secretary of Labor 
to withhold unemployment funds from 
the States, or of the Government to deny 
tax-offset benefits to the States. The Sec- 
retary has had such power whenever he 
found that a State’s unemployment-insur- 














AUTO WORKER 
... @ race to beat controls 


ance law did not conform with Federal 
Government standards. 

These labor standards were laid down 
by Congress in the original Social Secur- 
ity Act. They prohibit the States from 
denying benefits to the unemployed for 
certain reasons. A worker out of a job, 
‘or example, cannot be denied unemploy- 
ment compensation for refusing to take 
ajob that becomes available because of 
a strike, lockout, or other labor dispute. 
Neither can he be denied his benefit for 
refusing a job if wages, hours or condi- 
tions of work are substantially below 
those prevailing in the community. The 
worker also can collect compensation if 
he turns down a job requiring him to join 


| 4company union or one that requires him 


{0 resign from a bona fide union. 
By limiting the power of the Secretary 
0 overrule decisions of State officials. 
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TRUCLOADER 1000-lb. Fork Truck 





This machine embodies every desirable feature 
that experienced users have requested. It is the 
nearest approach yet to the ideal electric 1000-Ib. 
fork-lift truck. 


Automat- 

ically accelerated control is standard. First power 
lever. on 
controlled 
which in turn is con- 


point selected by directional control 


steering column—successive points 
through master switch 
trolled by an automatic timer. Guarantees even 


acceleration. 


Impossible 
to change direction until motor comes to full 
stop. Important safeguard to windings and other 
vital components. 


Brake 
sets automatically when the driver leaves seat; 
releases when seatisoccu- 
pied.Combination parking 
brake and safety feature. 
Independent of service 
brake. Directional control 
lever also automatically 
locks in neutral when 
driver leaves seat, 


boost. Directional lift lever: pulled upward, it 
raises the forks; pushed downward, it lowers 
them. 


Increased lift ca- 
pacity and speed; increased travel speed. Sim- 
plified driving—finger-tip control; non-kick-back 
steering. 


Battery-compartment 
cover hinged at front for easy access—plug- 
receptacle conveniently mounted. All grease fit- 
tings within easy reach. 


You'll want full information on this new “BEST 
BUY” in the entire field of Materials Handling. 
Get in touch with your nearby Clark dealer— 
you'll 
handling problems. The coupon is for your con- 


find him a capable counselor on your 


venience—no obligation. 


RIC anD GAS POWERED 











Separate motor increases 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION +» CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY ~ BATTLE CREEK 124, MICH. 
Please send: () Elec.-Trucloader Literature () Movie Digest () Material Handling News 
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about 80 per cent—gives Firm Name 
drive motor big efficiency Street 
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Ideal pe sen rage 


Offers You 


For Markets 


No matter what you 
make ...no matter 
where you sell... 


you are located “next door” to the 
nation’s best markets when your 
plant is in Ideal Indiana. North, 
East, South, Southwest or Central 
market areas are available to you 
by plane, rail, or motor freight ina 
few hours . . . or a few days. 


@ When considering the location 
of that new plant, remember that 
a location in Ideal Indiana saves 
time and cost in reaching your 
markets. 


@ In addition Indiana offers you 
firm Power, excellent Transporta- 
tion, good Labor, fair Taxes, ade- 
quate Raw Materials and Livability, 
Yes, Indiana is an Ideal location 
for your new plant. 


Write today for our Free Booklet, 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 
Please give company 


name when writing. 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Dept. 107U + State House » Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SENATOR KNOWLAND 
. more leeway for States 


Congress overrode the objections of unions 
and Labor Secretary Maurice J. Tobin. 
The Secretary joined with the unions in 
charging that the change in the law will 
undermine the Government's labor stand- 
ards, and reduce the Labor Department 
to a “housekeeping” agency for the 
States. But Senator William F. Knowland 
(Rep.), of California, author of the 
change, convinced Congress that the 
amendment was largely clarifying and 
procedural. 


AID FOR DISABLED 
OPEN TO STATES 


The way is now open for the States, 
with the help of federal funds, to pay 
benefits to persons who are permanently 
and totally disabled. Congress made this 
possible in amending the Social Security 
Act. The program, which requires legis- 
lative action by the States before it be- 
comes effective, will work as follows: 

Benefits will be in the form of “public 
assistance” payments, of the kind now 
paid by the States to the needy aged, to 
the blind, and to needy and dependent 
children. Only needy disabled persons, 
18 and over, will be eligible. States will 
determine amounts to be paid, but the 
Federal Government will contribute only 
to the first $50 of benefits a month. If a 
State pays a maximum of $50 a month, 
the Federal Government will contribute 
$30. 

Congress rules out the idea of an in- 
surance program for the disabled, sim- 
ilar to old-age insurance, in favor of the 
public-assistance method. As a result, a 
needy permanent invalid of 30 will have 
to go on relief for 35 years before he be- 
comes eligible for an old-age pension. 





Send This Issue 


To Your Friends 
..» WITHOUT CHARGE 
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Washington 7, D. C. 
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News & World Report’ with my | 
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cj NEW WAYS TO TAX PEOPLE 








, = 
=e 
Ty 
I Excess-profits tax for individ- 
1 ; ; 
of yp vals, as well as corporations, is 
.S. |B ynder official study. 
m 
Pe: So are a general sales tax and 
1 | apyramiding transactions tax on 
1 § all sales of goods and services. 
These are among the ideas for 
1 — second-round tax increases, in 
the wind for 1951. ‘Quickie’ bill 
; | for 1950, to raise 5 billion dollars 
1 — innew tax money, is all set, will 
become law soon. 
I ; salle ! 
" New tax ideas are springing up in 
1 § Congress. The Senate Finance Com- 
1 — mittee, having completed work on a 
1 § “quickie” tax bill to raise an extra 5 
1 § billion dollars a year, is looking ahead 
18 now to further tax increases in 1951. 
“% With that in mind, the Committee has 
directed its tax staff to study these 
“7 proposals: 
| An excess-profits tax on individuals 
a , and unincorporated businesses as well 
| as On corporations. 
A general sales tax, to be applied at 
the manufacturers’ or the retailers’ 
ei level, or both. 
A transactions tax, to be paid on all 
“e sales of goods and services. 
Additional tax increases of some 
sort are almost sure to come next 
1 Bee The ideas now being studied 
by the congressional staff will run 
into stiff opposition in the House 
ig and Senate. These proposals are 
important, however, in showing 
the kind of tax thinking that is go- 
ing on among some members of 
fax-writing committees in Congress. 
An excess-profits tax, along 
somewhat the same lines as in 
I World War II, appears likely in 
If 1951. The idea of extending the 
IB same kind of tax to individuals and 
| unincorporated business, in addi- 
IB tion to regular income rates, is 
If based on the argument that profi- 
seer leering on war, wherever it occurs, 
If should be stopped. 
| Such a tax, presumably, would 
| hit any increase in a man’s pay, 
IB just as it would hit a rise in a 
If corporation’s profit above the pre- 





War “normal.” It would fall on the 
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Excess-Profits Levy on Individuals Studied 


pay of a housewife who gets a job for 
the first time., It would affect the farmer 
whose income goes up by reason of high- 
er crop prices. It would take a bigger 
bite out of the profit of a new, growing 
business run by partners or a proprietor. 
It would cut into the profit of a black- 
market operator who cashes in on war- 
time shortages of goods. 

Effects of such a tax could be far 
reaching. Businesses that were set up as 
partnerships instead of corporations to 
escape the excess-profits tax in World 
War II might find it profitable to in- 
corporate. Labor unions, now seeking 
Wage increases, might start demanding 
“fringe” benefits instead. Wives and 
others who do not have to work might 
be discouraged from taking jobs in war 
plants. 

An excess-profits tax extending beyond 
corporate earnings was tried during 
World War I, but the tax on earnings 
other than those of corporations was 
dropped after one year. The Treasury 
found it too hard to administer. Many be- 
lieve the same thing would happen again. 

During the period of the World War I 
tax, an unincorporated business was 
given a specific exemption of $6,000 a 
year. In addition, it got a credit based on 
the amount of its return on invested capi- 
tal during the years 1911-13. On any 
excess, the tax ranged from 20 per cent 
to 60 per cent. Individuals or unincorpo- 












































—Barrow in the Jersey City Journal 


‘THE LINE-UP’ 


rated businesses having little or no in- 
vested capital paid a flat supertax of 8 
per cent on all income above $6,000 a 
year. 

In 1943, the Treasury made a study of 
a similar tax proposal, and recommended 
against it because of “extreme administra- 
tive difficulty.” The Treasury also said 
that, without broad exemptions, the tax 
would work a hardship on many. 

The study indicated that, if such a 
tax were adopted, the immediate prewar 
year should be used as a base to figure 
“normal” earnings. In addition, there 
would be a small specific exemption. 
Against any excess, a flat tax would 
apply. The Treasury hinted at a 50 per 
cent rate. The regular income rate would 
be imposed against the portion of earn- 
ings not subject to the excess-profits tax. 

A general sales tax has been con- 
sidered many times in the past. The 
current study in Congress covers a retail 
tax as well as a manufacturers’ tax. Few 
believe that any more than a manufac- 
turers’ tax will be considered seriously. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, among others, is urging a sales 
tax on all manufactured goods except 
food. Congress probably would insist on 
exempting other things—clothing, drugs 
and medicines, other necessities, Govern- 
ment purchases. Then, too, there would 
be the question of items already covered 
by excises. NAM would wipe out all ex- 
cises except those on liquor and 
tobacco. However, there will be 
opposition to writing off any source 
of federal revenue. 

Main trouble with such a tax is 
that, once all the necessities of life 
and the excise items are excluded, 
the tax base becomes pretty slim. 
When the base contracts, revenue 
contracts. This is aside from the 
political argument that a sales tax 
is hardest on the poor, easiest on 
the wealthy. The sales tax proposed 
during World War II died under 
the weight of these arguments. 

However, if Congress tries in 
1951 to put the war on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, a manufacturers’ sales 
tax may be considered seriously. 
The idea is not yet to be dismissed 
as a possibility. 

A transactions tax is much 
broader. It would pyramid. Each 
time an article or any component 
of an article changed hands, the tax 
would apply. By the time a given 
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SAVE 15% TO 40% OF 
CALCULATING COSTS 





Exclusive “memory” dials accumulate the 
results of individual calculations to give a 
grand total or net result —eliminate time- 


wasting rehandling of figures. 


Users report savings of 15% to 40% of 
calculating costs on payroll and invoicing. 
Ask to see a demonstration of this remark- 
able calculator on your own work in your 


own Office. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


HEART OF AMERICA 
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More and more, industries are | 
recognizing the many advan- 
tages Missouri offers as a loca- 
tion for factories and branch 
houses. Geographically in the 
heart of the nation, Missouri 
offers inland security. ..a rich 
and vast market ... unexcelled 
transportation . .. plenty of 
power and water...good living 
conditions...a plentiful supply 
of diversified raw materials. 


Investigate...write us and find 
what Missouri has for your 
particular business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 


‘7 Dept. 16-A Jefferson City, Mo. 
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The caleularor 
that remembers 
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Write for informative book- 
let, “Investigate Before You 
Calculate.” Burroughs Add- 
Company, 


ing Machine 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 










Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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item reached the consumer, it might hay. 
been taxed a dozen times at Various 
stages of processing and merchandising 
How much such a tax would produc 
in revenue is an unsettled point. A 2 per 
cent tax of this kind in France tume 
in 3 per cent of total French private 
income. This suggests that a similar ta 
here might produce 6 to 7 billion dollay 
a year—maybe considerably more, since 
tax evasion is widespread in France, 
Advocates of the Townsend Plan urged 
a2 per cent transactions tax to suppor 
old-age pensions. At congressional hear 
ings in 1939, many arguments were 
raised against it. A group of economist; 
and political scientists filed a repor 
warning that the tax would be almost im. 
possible to administer, that it would de. 
press farm prices and wages, favor big 
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—Russell in the Los Angeles Times 
‘Gl JOHN’ 
Home-front battlefield 


integrated companies, and drive mat) 
smaller firms out of business. 

These proposals offer a preview @ 
what the search for more revenue ma 
be like in 1951. 

New tax changes just written int 
the 1950 bill by the Senate Financ 
Committee are important to many ta 
payers. Under these amendments: 

Faster depreciation of war plant 
and equipment, for tax purposes, will be 
permitted. Depreciation period will b 
five years. Ordinarily, the period is the 
normal life of the property. 

Corporations get a special tax forme: 
la for 1950, because the proposed it 
crease in rates affects profits for ot 
half of this year. The 1950 rate for com 
panies that keep books on a calendar 


year basis will be 23 per cent up © 


$25,000 of profit, 42 per cent on the ® 


mainder, applicable to the whole years 
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profit. In 1951, rates go up to 25 and 45 
per cent. Fiscal-vear companies will pro- 
rate the tax increase on 1950 profit to 
make it apply to just half the calendar- 
year earnings. 

Stock options for employes come in 
for easier rules. If the option price is at 
least 90 per cent of market value at the 
time the option is issued, then there will 
be no tax when the option is exercised, 
even though the price might be up by 
that time. If the employe sells the stock, 
he will be permitted to use the capital- 
gains rate on any profit, but only if the 
sale is at least two years after the option 
is granted. Also, the employe must hold 
the stock itself six months. 

Effective tax rate for individuals, at 
the top, rises from 77 to 87 per cent. 

Family partnerships get a better tax 
break. New rules, among other things, 





—Fichetti in the Sectses Citizen Patriot 
‘MINE’S PRETTY HEAVY, TOO’ 
It's everybody‘’s war 


will require the Treasury to recognize a 
family member’s interest, for tax pur- 
poses, even though he might have re- 
ceived that interest as a gift from the 
head of the family. Services, as well as 
capital interest, must be considered, how- 
ever, in deciding whether each family 
member's tax covers his share of the 
partnership’s earnings. These changes are 
made retroactive to 1939, but do not 
affect cases already closed. The Treasury 
often refuses to recognize family partner- 
ships, contending they are merely de- 
vices to split up earnings and save tax 
money for the head of the family. 

Military pay of enlisted men fighting 
in Korea gets outright tax exemption. 
Officers in the war zone get a special 
exemption comparable to the $1,500 
allowed all members of the armed forces 
during World War II. 
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Employers Mutuals safety engineers 
safeguard life and property... 


Your safety ts his job! 


and cut tnsurance costs 


Throughout industry across America 
...in factories, on construction proj- 
ects, in processing plants, in every line 
... Work progresses more smoothly 
and safely today because Employers 
Mutuals Safety Engineers are on the 
job. These men are company-trained 
to spot accident hazards and to stem 
the sources of potential danger. 
Employees of firms insured by Em- 
ployers Mutuals know that their 
employer has provided the best pro- 
curable protection against disabling ac- 
cidents—and that, in event of misfor- 
tune, the Employers Mutuals people 
will handle any claim in a swift, fair 
and sympathetic manner, 


Our employer-policyholders know 
by experience that Employers Mutuals’ 
practical safety engineering and other 


services give a big boost to employee 
morale and are reflected on their own 
balance sheets! They know the real, 
hidden costs of an accident are often 
four times the seeming actual cost— 
and that cooperating in preventing ac- 
cidents leads to a sharp reduction in 
insurance costs. These are “plus” sav- 
ings, over and above dividends regularly 
returned to our policyholder-owners! 
Whether you are an employer or an 
employee, you and those who work 
with you will be better off with Em- 
ployers Mutuals insurance protection. 
* * * 
Emplovers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Com- 
pensation—Public Liability—Automobile— 
Group Health and Accident—Burglary— Plate 
Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and other casualty in- 
surance. Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland 
Marine—and allied lines. All policies are 
nonassessable. 
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Of WAUSAU waste: wisconsin 


Offices in principal cities » Consult your telephone directory 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS 





MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Lower your blood pressure this easy way... 


Just rent a new car from Hertz and drive it yourself... go where you 
please, when you please, in a car as private as your own. The handy 
Hertz service is ideal for about-town business, those quick trips, for the 
family that occasionally needs two cars, or the non-owner who fre- 
quently needs one. And for that summer vacation, rent a car from Hertz 
for a really glorious trip. You'll appreciate the low cost and enjoy 

the many features that Hertz... and only Hertz... can offer! 


Gives your billfold a rest too... 


Reach not for your bulky billfold ... pocket money can pay for the 
car you rent from Hertz. The average cost on a weekday... fora 
full 12 hours, carrying several passengers if you want and driving 
30 miles... is only $6.85! And gas, oil and insurance are included! 
Remember, too, you can rent from Hertz day or night, for an hour, 
a day, a week—any length of time—and drive a new Chevrolet 
or other fine, perfectly-conditioned car. 


And now, lounge through those I-o-n-g trips... 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self system, largest in the world, is available in over 
450 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Great Britain and Canada... an amazing system that makes 
possible the famous Hertz Plane-Auto, Rail-Auto Travel Plans. Now you 
can reserve a car through your local Hertz station, railroad or airline 
ticket counters or travel agencies ... make those long trips by train or 
plane... and have a reserved car ready at your destination! 


Ltb Good Buasmesd oe 


NOTE... To serve more cities and 

H t 7 bei ted 

More values with HERTZ... always! fo responeble local interests t 
operate as part of the Hertz sys- 


} 
V A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE. , At the Hertz 4/ INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You are always tem. For complete information 
write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 


tion in Wichita, Kan., 114 N. E ia St., th i 
station in Wichita, Kan mporia e sure that you are properly insured when you Inc., Dept. 780, 218 South 


weekday rate is $4.00 per 10 hours, plus 6c 5 
2 rent r from any Hertz station. ° 
per mile, including gas, oil and insurance. Thus iil da y Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 


the total cost for a 30 mile trip is only $5.80, lEor ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Call 
regardless of how many ride. Rates lower by V 7 : nave 
io aren your local Hertz station listed under "H, 

“Hertz Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book. 


| TRUCKS . .. Hertz is also the world’s largest For full information and a complete directory 
of all Hertz stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self iv UR SELF 


System, Inc., Dept. 780, 218 South Wabash SYSTEM 


eeere 


\ truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks 
are available at most Hertz stations for daily 
and weekly rentals or on long-term lease, Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Look in your telephone directory under "H’’ for your local Hertz station. om os %o, : 6 
iy en, a? 
You can rent a new car from HERTZ as easy as y 8) g "6 Youn mont T4™ 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business activity, running now at a record peacetime rate, is to continue 
at a high level. Almost all of the output is in response to civilian demand. 

Industrial production, at double prewar rates, gives no sign of slowing. 
Steel output is at capacity. Oil output is up. Autos and appliances are high. 

Building construction hit another record last month. Most of the activity 
was in new homes. There is no sign of slowing yet in building activity. 

Retail sales remain brisk, although panic buying appears to be ending. 
Outlook is for sales to level out at a point 10 to 20 per cent above last year. 

All this is going on before war orders make a dent in the economy. Pros- 
pect is that any slack in civilian demand will be filled by war orders. All 
business signposts point to continued high activity for a long period ahead. 

















Just to show you where the country was before the Korean outbreak..... 

Total national output, measured in dollars, reached a new high rate at 270 
billion dollars a year. That topped the previous peak reached in the 1948 boom. 

Individual spending soared to a new record at 184.5 billion a year on the 
eve of the Korean outbreak. It has been above that level since war started. 

Investment in plant, equipment, inventory, new homes came within a shade of 
the 1948 peak--45.9 billion a year, against 46.8 billion at the 1948 top. 

Government spending, and investment abroad, held steady. Expansion so far 
this year flows entirely from the prewar upsurge in private activity. 











There's a chance that individuals and business firms may have overreached 
themselves a bit in this period. If so, some slackening in civilian lines may 
eccur. But the certainty of increased war Spending assures high activity. There 
just isn't room to put much war spending on top of present private activity. 


Price trend reflects the extremely high level of demand from consumers. 

Steel prices were marked up by a number of smaller mills. One firm jumped 
the price of pig iron by $2 a ton. General steel-price rise, however, does not 
yet appear to be in the cards. Large mills are standing pat on present prices. 

Floor coverings of all kinds are going up in price. That includes carpets, 
felt-base rugs, rubber tile, asphalt tile. Reason: higher material costs. 

Clothing prices also are due for a rise. Costs are way up for wool, up 
Slightly for cotton and rayon, up considerably for print cloth and for silk. 

Markups continue in prices of automobile tires and of shoes. 

Television sets are being marked up in price by several producers. 

There's also a tendency to discontinue low-priced lines of goods, to load 
products with "extras" that attract a higher price and a higher profit. It's 
all a reflection of the boom period that got another shove from the Korean war. 


























Price controls, however, are not yet in sight. Mr. Truman still thinks he 
can get along without them. Federal agencies have no price plans in process. 

Wage controls are just as remote as price controls. The Administration is 
content to let unions bargain for higher wages in the months immediately ahead. 

Control plan, in fact, is to exercise powers as mildly as possible. Mr. 
Truman is to get a lot of control power from Congress, but neither he nor his 
aides show any enthusiasm for exercising it unless they are forced by events. 
It probably will take some months before any definite decision is reached. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Control pattern as it is shaping up, slowly, is along these lines: 

Credit controls will be used promptly. Federal Reserve will restore old 
Regulation W on installment sales, will move in on real estate credit where 
mortgages are not Government guaranteed. Credit curbs are expected to blunt 
the edge of hectic consumer buying. At least that is the current official hope, 

Material allocations probably are to apply on steel, aluminum, copper, 
zinc, nickel, a few other scarce metals, rubber and maybe some chemicals. 

Inventory controls will accompany any allocation of materials. 

That's about the extent of controls due any time soon. Even they will be 
voluntary if Government planners now in the saddle get their way. A System of 
self-policing and self-control by industry is favored at the present time. 














Voluntary allocations meanwhile are being imposed on a widening scale. 

Steel mills--many of them--are limiting shipments to customers on a basis 
of past use. Increased orders are not accepted without strong argument. 

Aluminum plants have been allocating Supplies to customers for some time. 

Rubber industry has a voluntary plan to trim consumption of natural rubber 
by around 40 per cent. Government is expected to approve the proposal. Idea 
is to use a greater volume of synthetic rubber in final rubber products. 

Manufacturers also are allocating supplies to dealers and distributors on 
an increasing scale. That goes for autos and a number of home appliances. 

It may turn out that Commerce Department, when it gets the job of control 
administration, will try to rely on these voluntary systems. At least, that is 
a method that Commerce Secretary Charles Sawyer is reported to favor. 























Rising personal income is another factor that props up business activity. 

Individual income, aside from veterans' insurance refunds, rose from a rate 
of 208 billion to 213 billion a year from first to second quarter of 1950. 

Income jump was due almost entirely to a rise in wages and salaries. 

Wage and salary payments rose because of: (1) higher rates, (2) longer 
hours and (3) more workers holding jobs. Outlook is for continued increases in 
wage income as unions press for pay boosts, as factories step up operations. 

Wage and salary trend, in fact, may force tighter controls by Government. 

Buying power of individual consumers will be increasing at a time when the 
supply of goods for consumers will be either stable or declining. 

More money in the hands of consumers, with less goods on the shelves of 
merchants, will add to the upward pressure on prices, create clamor for control. 

What's very likely to be forming is another wage-price spiral. That may 
become evident some time in 1951, when war production increases. By that time 
the Administration might be forced to adopt direct wage-price controls. 




















Aside from wages and salaries, other forms of personal income are stable. 

Individual businessmen, in the aggregate, received about the same income in 
the second quarter of 1950 as in the first quarter. Farmers realized less 
income. Other business operators improved earnings. They offset each other. 

Landlords received about the same income in the two quarters. 

Dividends and interest payments also were Stable in the two quarters. 

Outlook is for an increase in business profits in months ahead and maybe a 
slight increase in farm income. Dividend prospects are clouded by tax outlook. 
Real problem for Government planners lies in the wage and salary trend. That is 
where the inflationary potential exists, where most buying power originates. 











Weather outlook to middle of September is for above-normal temperatures in 
nearly all areas except the South Atlantic and the Pacific Northwest States. 

Northwest is expected to be cooler than usual, South Atlantic near normal. 

Light rainfall is expected throughout the eastern half of the country, 
with moderate rains on the South Atlantic Coast and in most of the West. 

Heavy rain is expected only in New Mexico and the Pacific Northwest. 
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lowing Back” FOR BETTER SERVICE AHEAD... 


Early in history, men learned that plowing back a part of each season’s 
crop enriched the soil and prepared it to serve its users even better in future 
years. Cincinnatus, the great Roman soldier-statesman-farmer, was one of 
the early agriculturists who practiced this agrarian policy of returning to the 
soil a part of the soil’s yield — for better service ahead. 

To insure continuously better rail service for its freight and passenger cars... heavier rails and 
customers, the Norfolk and Western Railway con- smoother roadbed . . . modern signals . . . track 
sistently “plows back’’ large portions of its earnings relocations. . .a great, new merchandise freight 

2 = 

— to build an increasingly better transportation plant. pier at the Port of Norfolk . . . modernized stations, 
Since 1945, the N. & W. has spent and authorized expanded yards and new and more efficient engine 
nearly $110,000,000 for improvements all over the terminal facilities ... new tools ... and scores 
railroad. These improvements include powerful, of other additions and betterments. 
new coal burning steam locomotives . .. This policy of consistently ‘‘plowing back” 

a substantial part of the railway’s earnings is a 

BUFFALO wots 
vital factor in producing the kind of Norfolk and 
Western service shippers depend upon — Precision 


Transportation. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








YOUR SHIPPING VIA 





* Fallow the Flag” 
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cut’ routes. 
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IF YOUR SHIPMENT IS MOVING 
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Red Ball Freight Service 
principal cities in the “‘Heart of 
America”... by direct ‘‘short- 






“Fallow the Flag” 









THE LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
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Red Ball Freight trains are handled 
gently, moved swiftly behind 
powerful diesels. 











sentatives. 
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P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
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Wabash Railroad 


Modern Service 
Th the 
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"Follow Yhe Flag” 
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Red Ball Freight service includes 
the personal attention to your 
problems by the Wabash repre- 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN improve your chances of 

getting a military-supply contract 
by going directly to the field procure- 
ment offices of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. The Munitions Board also an- 
nounces that procurement under the ex- 
panded military program will be carried 
out under existing procedures, and ad- 
vises contract seekers to stay away from 
Washington, D.C. Businessmen looking 
for subcontracts can get information on 
prime contractors at regional or district 
offices of the Department of Commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CAN feel reasonably safe from 

fraud charges. in filing vour income 
tax return, if you have acted on the ad- 
vice of a presumed tax expert. A U.S. 
Appeals Court rules that a taxpayer who 
relied upon the advice of a certified 
public accountant in depreciation deduc- 
tions and as to his return as a whole did 
not act with intent to defraud. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps find new oppor- 

tunities suitable to small businesses 
in by-product information from atom re- 
search. Commerce Department’s Office 
of Technical Services, which sells non- 
secret Atomic Energy Commission tech- 
nical papers to businessmen, reports that 
small companies may be overlooking im- 
portant technical opportunities in this 
source. OTS cites examples in metal- 
lurgy, electronics, plastics, chemicals and 
other fields. 


* 2 © 


YOU CAN, as a small businessman, 

now look for somewhat improved 
odds in bidding tor Government con- 
tracts. The General Services Adminis- 
tration, with agreement by the Defense 
Department, issues new rules for award- 
ing contracts for supplies and services. 
Small firms—those with fewer than 500 
employes, including those of affiliates— 
will get the job in all cases of equal bids. 
Two or more small firms submitting 
equal bids will draw lots for the con- 
tract. Companies in distressed employ- 
ment areas also are given an advantage. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, as the producer or dis- 

tributor of machinery, equipment or 
materials used in processing of end prod- 
ucts—finished items—still get a military- 


supply subcontract that is exempt fro, 
renegotiation, but not for long, Adg) 
tional amendments to military renegotj, 
tion regulations, announced by the Mj. 
tary Renegotiation and Policy Revie 
Board, provide that certain exemption: 
shall not apply to subcontracts subject | 
the Renegotiation Act of 1948, und 
contracts entered into on or after Oct, | 
1950. New amendments also deal wit} 
exemptions for certain raw materials an 
agricultural commodities. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, except in specif 

instances, purchase any of the 345 
000 dwelling units included in federalj 
owned war housing and emergen 
postwar veterans’ housing projects. Th; 
Housing and Home Finance Administ; 
tor suspends sale, transfer and demo 
tion or other disposition of the units “ 
help further the national defense effort 


* * “* 


YOU CANNOT continue to exp 

to any destination, except Canad 
ferrovanadium, vanadium ore and co 
centrates or vanadium metal without 
validated export license. Commerce D 
partment’s Office of Industry and Con 
merce, continuing to tighten export 
controls over strategic commodities 
amends rules relating to these items, a 
well as to other ferroalloys, nonferrow 
ores, metals and alloys, and additiona 
chemicals. 


*% * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employe: 

safely ignore the Social Securit 
pay-roll tax simply because you a 
exempt from the federal income tax. 4! 
Appeals Court holds that office worker 
of an agricultural marketing co-operative 
are subject to the employment tax, eve 
though the corporation itself is exemp 
from the income tax. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to amortiz 

fully, for tax purposes, the cost 
employe pensions without — makilt 
formal provision for a trust. The U. 
Tax Court denies to a taxpayer a 10-veu 
amortization of the cost of paid-up ann 
ities bought for employes in consider: 
tion of past services, since the employe! 
informal commitment included no perm 
nent and irrevocable trust. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions. courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space. cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wort 
REPORT, on written request. will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matené 
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BONN...-TOKYO....BUENOS AIRES....LONDON.... 








>> Undertone of world trade is getting feverish. Orders are piling up fast 
wherever Shortages are likely. Premium is on early delivery. Everybody seems 
to be trying to beat supply squeezes and price rises. 

American exporters in many lines are flooded with orders. Spare parts for 





machines, chemicals, tires--among other things--are in heavy demand. 
Barriers to American goods are lowered in Argentina and India, probably 
will be lowered shortly in Canada, Mexico, Brazil and other countries. There's 





widespread fear that American export controls will be put on sooner or later. 
Meanwhile, American buyers are very busy in foreign markets. They are after 





raw materials to feed stepped-up demand at home. Also, European luxyries, such 
as chinaware, woolens and leather goods, are being scooped up, since no one can 
be sure what's going to happen to Western Europe. 

Latin America seems to be headed into another bonanza, what with fancy 
prices and a sellers' market for coffee, sugar, wool, hides, metals. Latin Ameri- 
cans, buying what they can in the U.S., are not neglecting European sources either. 

Purchases for the U.S. strategic stockpile are to double this fiscal year, 
with benefits for Africa, South Asia, Australia, besides Latin America. 

All this adds up to a new groundswell ahead in trade channels. 








>> Western Germany already looks like a major beneficiary of the war boom. 
German steel plants are being loaded with American orders. German steel- 





scrap dealers find they can't handle the demand from the U.S. and Britain. 
German Government is to limit exports of steel and scrap to safeguard sup- 





plies for domestic purposes. American firms are protesting. 

German move will add to pressure to force occupation authorities into lift- 
ing the present limit on steel production. Idle steel capacity in Western 
Germany is considerable. Allies will allow most of it to be used. 





>> Another former enemy, Japan, also is feeling the war's effects..... 

Japan expects to cut in on the business of Supplying the American Army in 
Korea. Things like cement, electrical equipment, spare parts. Japanese ship- 
ping will be used extensively. U.S. fleet repairs can be made in Japan. Expand- 
ing military installations in Southern Japan give work to many. 

More U.S. help in reviving Japanese industry is counted on. Japan can be a 
valuable advance base, with its extensive manufacturing capacity. What can be 
made in Japan saves the long haul across the Pacific. 

Exports are up sharply since the Korean crisis, especially steel, non- 
ferrous metals, cement, and textiles. Order books are jammed. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


All limits on cotton-textile production have been lifted. Presumably the 
idea is to allow Japan to Supply the South Asian market and keep it happy. War 
demands may cut exports of textiles from the U.S. and Britain. 





>> Argentina, too, is getting a lift from the Korean affair..... 

Argentine products have been getting quite a play since the Korean outbreak, 
Wool and hides eSpecially have been snapped up by American firms. Argentine 
price ideas are still pretty high. But the traffic will bear high prices now. 

Meat price asked by Argentina is so high that negotiations with the British 
have broken down. But the Argentines are willing to wait. They figure Britain 
must have their meat and will come to terms. 

Argentine grains are not plentiful because of the drought last winter. But 








large acreage is seeded and weather conditions are better. Grain should sell 
well to neighbors such as Brazil and to Western Europe. 

U.S. credit of 125 million dollars has been delayed by technicalities but 
will go through. That, together with the improved export proSpects, has made 
things look a lot more cheerful to the Argentines. 





>> Bolivians made a lot of money just by sitting on their hands..... 

Tin price went up a third while the U.S. Government haggled from January 
through July with Bolivia over a tin-purchase contract, signed August l. 

Bolivia, knowing the U.S. would finally come to terms, kept accumulating 
the tin the U.S. normally buys (half the Bolivian production). Now the Bolivians 
have a huge inventory profit on this tin mined when prices were lower. 

This windfall is needed. Bolivia has been strapped for dollars. 

If tin and other metal prices stay high, Bolivia should make out very well 
during this period of war preparation. Tin now is close to a record price. 





>> Meanwhile, natural-rubber prices have taken quite a tumble..... 
Price skid has brought natural rubber down a third since early August. 
U.S. moves are primarily responsible. American rubber manufacturers are 
proposing to reduce use of natural rubber in tires by 40 per cent. This would 
release rubber for the Government stockpile and relieve buying pressure. 
Also, U.S. production of synthetic rubber is to be stepped up 40 or 50 per 
cent by next winter. More stand-by capacity is to be put into operation. 
Natural-rubber production is setting new records, is well above commercial 





consumption levels around the world. 
Buyers of natural rubber, under these circumstances, are getting cautious. 
Further declines in rubber prices are likely in months ahead unless the 
war spreads nearer the rubber-growing areas of Southeast Asia. 





>> There's growing concern in Washington and London about keeping strategic 
materials such as rubber, tin and wool out of the hands of the Russians. 
Russian buying of such commodities has been heavy in the last year. 
Making sure the democratic nations get the lion's share of what's available 





won't be easy. International allocations were used in the last war. But they 
depended on elaborate export controls and inability of producers to sell anywhere 
except to the Allies. Now there would be plenty of ways to circumvent such con- 
trols. Instead, U.S. will probably make deals with London to take the bulk of 
new production of strategic materials. First such deal may be in wool. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Prices of industrial goods are still ad- 
vancing as business tries to fill swol- 
len consumer demand on top of new 
military requirements. 

Sensitive-commodity prices rose to 
311.2 on the BLS index on August 
17. highest since September, 1948. 
New gains were made by wool tops, 
lead and by steel scrap. 

Wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials, chemicals, metals and tex- 
tiles were higher in the week that 
ended August 15. Lower prices for 
farm products and foods, how- 
ever, stopped the rise in the all- 
commodity average during the same 
period. 

In metals markets, intense demand 
is reported for steel, copper, lead 
and zinc. Gray-market prices for 
steel are 2 to 3 times mill prices, 
while sizable premiums are being 
paid for the nonferrous metals. 

Factory output climbed to 210 on 
the indicator in the week ended 
August 12, a peacetime record. Dur- 
able-goods output is running 30 per 
cent above a year ago, soft-goods 20. 

Home building set a new record in 
July, when builders started 144,000 
units. Tighter terms for Government 
guarantee and insurance of mort- 
gages did not take effect until July 
19 and did not apply to the large 
volume of FHA and VA commit- 
ments already outstanding. 


Lending institutions, however, are 


growing more cautious as building 
costs rise steeply. On FHA and VA 
loans, required down payments for 
home purchases will automatically 
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rise with building costs, since ap- 
praisals will not recognize cost in- 
creases that occur after July 1. 

At department stores, scare buying 
receded again in the week ended 
Aug. 12, but sales remained 26 per 
cent above a year ago. 

Independent retailers reported July 
sales 21 per cent above a year ago. 
Building-materials sales were up 
48 per cent, autos 38, furniture 28, 


filling stations 19, hardware 18, 
apparel 9, food 6. 
Dollars for spending are being 


drawn from many sources. 
Bank loans to business rose 165 mil- 
lions at reporting member banks in 


(MONTHLY) % . 
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ACTIVITY 


the week ended August 9, largest 
gain since September, 1948. 


Savings deposits at savings and loan 


associations declined in July for the 
first time since January, 1942. 


Savings-bond redemptions in July. 


as shown by the top chart, ran 30 
per cent above a year ago, while 
sales were 16 per cent below. July 
redemptions of 367 millions of 
Series E bonds, however, are small, 
compared with 34.5 billions out- 
standing. 


The inflation threat that lies in the 


50 billions of Series E, F and G sav- 
ings bonds held by individuals has 
been dormant so far. Chief danger 
would arise if holders generally 
came to expect a large and rapid 
decline in the value of the dol- 
lar. That would make sale of new 
bonds more difficult than in World 
War II, when price controls, ra- 
tioning and lack of new homes, 
autos and appliances caused sav- 
ings to pile up. It would force the 
Government to borrow more from 
banks to pay costs of the Korean 
war and to pay off 24 billions of 
Series E bonds maturing from 1951 
to 1956. 


Demand for goods, however, is to 


be tailored to smaller size by the 
higher taxes and credit controls 
soon to be in effect. The supply of 
civilian goods, meanwhile, prom- 
ises to stay relatively large. The 
purchasing value of the dollar, in 
that case, will drop but little, and 
personal savings will continue to 
flow into Treasury bonds. 
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WANTED—A MILITARY POLICY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE have been surprised at the set- 

backs in Korea—surprised at our lack of prepara- 
tion. They have been, moreover, surprised at the seem- 
ing unawareness of our top planners or policy makers 
that the Pacific Ocean could be a trouble area where 
a sizable fleet in being should be stationed, together 
with Marines ready for instant action. 

We may go farther and say that everyone through- 
out the world who has really studied military and na- 
val history is likewise surprised. For the lessons of his- 
tory have taught that it is not only necessary to have 
a mobile force in being but to have it stationed close 
to the area where hostilities may break out. 

Back in 1887, Alfred Thayer Mahan of the U.S 
Navy—a great prophet—started lecturing and writing 
on naval strategy and the influence of sea power. He 
was for years unappreciated in his own country but 
later was accepted in all countries as the foremost au- 
thority on world strategy. His books and lectures of a 
half-century ago read today as if they were written 
yesterday. 

One principle that Mahan taught is that, to un- 
derstand naval strategy, it is vital to study land 
strategy, and that, to understand military policy, it 
is essential to examine political policy. Significant, 
for example, is this passage from a 1909 lecture: 


"In the Seven Year’s war the strength of the 
British action lay in the fact that one great man, the 
elder Pitt, controlled the naval, military and diplo- 
matic factors. The several conditions were thus 
weighed, and were harmonized into a common action, 
to which all contributed their utmost influence in mu- 
tual support. The desirability of the result must fix our 
eyes upon the fact that in our country it will never be 
attained through one man, but only by the cooperation 
of several. Those several will be statesmen, military 
men, and naval men; and, in order that their coopera- 
tion may be adequate, each must understand the con- 
ditions by which the others are controlled... 

“The often failure of conjoint military and naval op- 
erations has been due less to mean jealousy than to 
lack of such mutual understandings; and for a due 
grasp of preparation for war, and for planning war, 
military men of both services need to be imbued with 
knowledge of international relations.” 

We thought in America that by establishing a Na- 
tional Security Council we were reaching for just such 
a unification of planning. We thought in setting up a 
Defense Department we were unifying the operations 


of the three armed services. But the Security Coung; 
has existed mostly on paper, being composed of off 
cials preoccupied with other tasks. They rarely me 
The Defense Department disregarded the lessons of 
history and the international factors that make it de. 
sirable to have a navy in being and an army in being, 
as well as an air force in being. 

For the United States today has no fleet. This is th 
first time since the republic was founded that we hay 
virtually abolished the fleet in being—and this at a 
time when global responsibilities impose upon us prob- 
lems of transportation as well as the need for adequate 
seapower on the seven seas. 

Who abolished the fleet in being? Who abolished the 
army in being? Who told Congress it could fight wars 
cheaply with an air force in being—a few interconti- 
nental bombers carrying the atom bomb? These de 
cisions stemmed from misguided policy makers and 
their organs of publicity controlled and directed by our 
own Defense Department. These blunders have um 
wittingly brought us to the brink of disaster. 


Small wonder that the nation would like tose 
new faces in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Small wonder 
that the nation looks askance at President Truman's 
unexplained failure to set up the National Security 
Council on a proper basis until the Korean war. 

Small wonder that the American people feel so help 
less and frustrated now as they look back at the specs 
tacle of selfish politicians giving casual attention to de} 
fense problems and concentrating on domestic i 
of far less importance to our ultimate survival. 
body can say there was no warning. The testimony be 
fore the House Armed Services Committee in 14 
foretold the tragedy of 1950. 

We need now what we have lacked—a national milk 
tary policy. We cannot depend on the United Nation 
alone, for it is a loose federation of governments with 
conflicting interests. We cannot depend on air powé 
or atom bombs alone. We must have armies with ark 
ored divisions and tactical aviation of their own. We 
must have a fleet in being—big enough to care for cof 
tingencies in both the Pacific and the Atlantic as wé 
as in the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 

We must apply the draft law so that we can haved 
standing supply of man power for all services and if 
troduce military training as a supplement. 

But, above all, we must coordinate our diplomati 
policies with our military preparation. It is time to ree 
ognize the lessons of history. 
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